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ST. LOUIS, MO | 
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Fine Book & Pomohl-t Printinzaspocialty 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES. | 


Nothing adds more to the reputation of ac ollege 
or other institution of iearning than a weil-ar- 
ranged, handsomely-printed catalogue. Messrs. | 
Barns & Beynon, :rinters, at 215 Pine street, | 
whose card will be found in another column, | 
have showu us some specimens of work of this | 
aescription, which equal uny we have ever seen, | 
eastor west. ~chonl Officers will find it to tueir 


|cellence in all the departments In 


AS ALWAYS, THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 


AND THE 


Most Attractive Premiums. 


‘Christian Co. Normal School. 


| The Fourth Session of the Christian County 
| Normal School wiil commence at Taylorville, Il- 
| linois, on MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1874, »nd contin- 
| ue twelve weeks. Special attention will be given 
; to the Professional Training of ‘lexchers in all its 
| branches. Tuition in Normal Department $6.00. 
| Latin, German and French per term, $7.00. 

| Boarding can be had in private families at rea- 
| sonable rates. The expenseof board can be re- 
| duced about one half by boarding in clubs, or 
| self-boarding. Rooms can be had at reasonable 
{rates. Our building was completed last October 
lata cost of $25,00:, and is well furnished and 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Also, there will = ; : 
\TIVEN | held in ’71, ’72 and ’73, have done great and last- 
BE GIVEN AWAY | ing —< 3 Many teachers have been appointed 
toevery yearly subscriber a thoroughly charming | to take charge of our best schools, and are doing 
vuir of pictures—new and original French oil- | good work. We will at all times assist our stu- 
chromos, called | dents to secure schvols for the fall and winter 


* y 7OQ. : TAT |term. Pupils may take a partial course, se ect- 
itorship of “OUR BOYS; OR, THE DINNER, ing — stuties on thelr i ate uirementa 

1EN HE AND THE NAP.” | demand. Address, F.G " 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, These are two fresh and beautiful pictures, | Taylorville, Illinois. 


Principal. 
this paper will continue to Maintain its high ex-| painted expressly for the subscribers to the | PT ae 
ver Rae ew me religieus) Christian Union, by Mrs 5. Anderson, the ari- | TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Matters, claims brotherhood with every man; ist whose genuine inspiration has brightened | ; 
who evinces a Christ-like spirit; and seeks the! more than une hundred and fifty thwusand .\mer- | Santa Fe Railroad. 
union of all good men, not by a compromise o1| ican homes with those charming buby-heads nuw | LEAVE ATCHI~ON—V est—Mail and Express, 
convictions, but by making the spirit more pow-| called | No. 1, 12:40 p.m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m. 


This excellent paper tor the coming year will 
continue to be 


UNSECTARIAN AND INDEPENDENT 
Devuted to religion, morals, returm, news, lit- 
erature, Music, heousehvid matiers, science, art, 
ugriculture, trade, fiuance, etc. Under the ed- 





ARRIVES AT ATCHISON—.. ail und Express, No. 
| 2, 1:55 p. m.; “tock Express, No. 4, li:4ia. m. 


eriul than the letter It auns to carry lute, com-| , t oc , . ~ 
tort, good nature, sympathy, Christinn love, ‘OUR GIRLS ’ OR,W IDE AWAKE 
| Christian patience, and Christian hopetulness, | AND FAST ASLEEP.” 








advanta:e to corresp -nea with them. 





FIRE ARMS 
AND j 


SEWING MACHINES) 


New Double Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT | 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
Joint Check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
ness; celebrated KEMINGTON K1irLEs—adopted 
by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 
ed throughout the world for military, hunting | 
yurposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, | 





and target 
MerTa.ii¢c CartRiveEs, &€. 


Also, Manufacturers of the new | 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the highest order of medal awarded at the late 
Vienna Exposition; also received the First and 
only premium over all other machines ut the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BEsT 
MADE MACHINE in the world, and posssesing the | 
best COMBINATION Of good qualities namely, light | 
running, smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- | 

Sect lock stich. 
pr send for Circulars. t 
E. REMINGTON & SONS 
ILLION, N. ¥. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 








2 as, 12kinds, <- $1. 
Hp Sait Pient«.10kings, 14 
10 Basket 2S 10 kinds, - 1 

ry oe - 1. 


oses, 6 kinds, - 
3 Borcelen s,6kinds, - - 1.4¢ 
All pam: d sorts, our choice. 
10 other things cheep. 

Premium effercd to Ciubs. 
4.56 poge C-tainruc Free, 
2th rerr, 200 cercs, 11 Greenhouse 


4 GI07 PS, FARDICCH & CO., 


anda spirit of equity into every family whieh it We-ltsve- fiade cémpleic arranwements to 
enters. This is therefore o | Present Either Pair to exer) annual subscriber to 
Paper for all Families Everywhere.) the Christian Union. 

“OUR BOYS.” 
Being from the same mother-heart and artist- 
hand that produced the former puir, and bemy 
| larger pictures )Lix13% inches, or 2 square in- 


It is 2 journal for the whole household, young) 
and old; tather, mother, boys and girls, Young | 


men and young women; all find material of in- 


terest from week to week. 
F 2 oa ed by the same Parisian artist, should easily 
' es aac Baia -we,.| SELL IN THE PICTURE STORES 
‘irst comes the new and powertul taleof Wes-| 7 —— 
tern lire, entitled FOR $12 00. 
: 7 | ag thousands of the other pair were sold for $1 
‘““THE CIRCUIT RIDER,” | a pair, a used by a as premiums, and are 
: . : : + 8 ee | still sold at that price by the original publishers 
A tale of the hereic age in America, a Edward | j, America, and for two guineas (about $11 5v) 
rg Try ge = an ne Hoowe po eage in England. {ut the Boys are the scle property 
7! : an 4 bes rs rt ‘wh - lie | of the Christian Union, will not be oflered for 
chupters will be given to those who subscribe) sale any where, and can be obtained only in con- 
before January Ist) This work, which has en-} nection witi the paper 
yaged Dr. Eggleston’s attention for many) ~~ phd 


snonihe wav, is hie intent, sad r an highs, hin | SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 43 A YEAR 
est production. Wedoubt not that this newest | : eee 
work from the pen of its brilliant author willadd| , F378 wmmounted pictures are almost never 
greatly Oe — ee | charge of 50 cents fur Mounting,sizing, varnish- 

agate cieaeie P | ing (ready for framing) and free delivery of the 

“wkE AND OUR NEIGHBORS,” pictures by mail, express or agent. 
- “s __| Terms of subscription are then as follows: 
(A Sequel to ‘‘My Wife and I,’’) by Harriet) 1. Kither pair, mounted, will be -‘elivered 
gsr td ot basher of oy Vege Somer bgt with the Unristian Union for one year at $3 5u. 
in,’’ * e Minister's Wooing,  etc., efc., her! » Both pairs, mounted, will be delivered with 
latest work of fiction, written expressly fer the PY eigen! cog pat Degen ae as 
Se an tg wor ceatinciea ier se | wend money by postal orders, check, or regis 
or Shristian Union, and contributes he: ar-| >e y by H 8, check, gis- 
eh ceottne etc., meee Paper — pas tered letter. Cnrrency at the risk of the sender. 
att ve tales, ete., by favorite authurs, wt <u re . FIRST SE ” 
be given frequently m time to time. Nearly | FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 
all of the | Chromos Ready for Immedi te Delivery. 
BEST WRITERS | cents. State plainly which premium picture is 

contribute to the paper. Nothing is spared, of desired, Late nage aes Se — ~~ oe 
effort, trouble or expense, tomuke it the best! be delivered to you free, either by mail, or by 
family paper published. our agents. 


—_—_—_———— 


..J.B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


At Red rices. 
The patient putting on and practically 
testing the leg before purchasing. U. 
8. soldiers furnished without charge. 
le, «ring done at moderate pr 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
Advertising Agerts, 









Painesyiile, Lake Co., Ohio 


Wesys list sent free. Address 


an 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. ‘LEWIS LOCKWOUD,519 Pine st. St.Louis, Mo. 





| ches larger each), und being chromo-lithograph- | 


| send it [ 1 doz.) +s so n as 


Specimen copies mailed free on receipt of six 


Bankers & Brokers, 


Good Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Pamphiet | 


LEAVE TorPEKA—Wesi—.ailand Express, No. 
1, 3:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

CONNECTIONS—.\t Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At “ichita, with -outhwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort ill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 


' son’s stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 


well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
anta Fe, ete 


When everythinz else fails the Ought to bein every fami: 
Diamond Catarrh Remedy Ey,” suys one who has tried 
cutes the worst cases of Nasa‘ t. At Propricto's’ exnense 
any drurmat 1s authorized to 
gearanice sati<’.cton or Fe 
ot the inflamed pasenzes; i< und the moner, Priced 
arreeable avd ease to take. ct. Fold by Van Kebaack 
INo other remedy equal to it. Stevens & Reid, Chicago 





he bewd, elransing and 


1 xtracts f-om Le ters and Testimoululs. 
Chieago, 757 W Lak: 8 ., April 24h, 1872. “Huve had Catarrh 
for (wo yas. Que bot of y uw Dia:ond Catar') KR medy 
su ireiy relieved me from cold «nd ca’arrn.” OU. M, By beock, 
“Cur dime ffectually.’ Jo n R, Karr 1t, Rookbinder, Ch cago, 
P aluma, Cal., Dee, 2, 18:2. “Your D.C. K. is asto..ishing 
every one arsund her 2" FE, dao bs 
P ex nies, Il'., Sept 224, 1813. “We think it is te beat Re me- 
| dy vow bef seth public, Itoughtt beine ery f:mily. P -ase 
ossible.” F.E.Shimmin, Grain 
Nea rv. “The vest me deine I ever used fur Catarrh.' hirs. R. 
K. Shinm n. 

A‘rora, l., May Mth, 1871. “T have used medicines that were 
highly r commenced, none of which aid we any oon up il | used 
sou Oiamend Ca arrh Remedy,andthatgave e immediate relief, 
a di now consider mys If perm ne tly curec.” W, 4.35mi b, 


| La Porte, 1 d., May 18th, ‘872, “Dr. A. F. Kvory, Dear Sir: I 


rave used vour Dia ond Catarrh R mecy 0 my p ae ice auf'ng 
ve p st year, and find ¢ far sup rior o any an‘! every: ‘her 
rea men: for cure fCxtarrh, It willcer a nly do all you claim 
wi.” Yours rely Ge. M, akin. Dd. 





A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 
and Commercial Paper. County, School 
District and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Mone 
to loan on Real Estate security. Buy and sell 
| Commercial Paper. Parties having money to 
| invest would do well to consult us on permanent 
| securities. Parties desiring loans, can be ac- 
| commodated on reasonable terms. Address 
A.W. MITCHELL & Co., 
No. 10 St. Louis Mut. Life Ins. Co. building. 


Teachers. 
BOUT 2,000 teachers in the thirty-seven 
States change schools annually. The ‘‘Mu- 
tual Introduction rlan’’ readily Oph sy suita- 
ble. and efficient teachers for vacancies. in 
| every State. Address ‘‘American Educational 
| Union,’’ No. 737 Broadway. 











$5 ° 2 Or: day athome. Terms free. Address 
& Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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RELIABLE WORK, ELEGANT DESIGNS, LOWEST PRICES. ‘PLANT SEED COMPANY 


Sanford G. Scarritt | 


HAS REMOVED 
TO THOSE ELEGANT AND COMMODIOUS FIVE-STORY BUILDINGS 


Nos. 609, 611 and 613 North Fourth, 


ABOVE ‘WASHINGTON AVENUE, 
WHERE HE IS PREPARED[O. OF 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery and Bedding 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, AT 


Wholesale and Retail. 


FURNITURE BUYERS WILL CONSULT THEIR OWN INTEREST BY 
GIVING HIM A CALL, AS HIS PRICES WILL AFWAYS BE THE 
FOWEST TO BE FOUND IN THIS MARKET. 


609, 611 and 613 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 
BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 
AND 

* Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


s 


Spring Term. 





MISS YOUMANS’S BOTANIES, 


Adapted to Schools of all 
grades. Universally com- 
mended and extensively 
used throughout the coun- 
try. Liberal terms for in- 
troduction. Address 

C. E. LANE, Agent, 


407 N. Fourth st., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








Fine-toned, low-priced, warranted; circulars 


sent free. {-$-Blymer Manufacturing Company 
(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.,) Cinein- 
hati, Ohio. Office and works, 664-694 W 


est 
Enigth street 


‘THE LARGEST AND MOST 


SANFORD C. SCARRITT, 





BARGLING OIL 


zS GOOD FOR 

















Sprains & Bruises, 





Chapped Hands, Caked Breasts, 

Flesh Wounds, Fist Mange, 
Frost Bites, Fpavins, Sweeney, 
External Poisons, es, or " 
Sand Cracks, tringhalt, Windgalls 
Galls ofa'lkinds, Foundered Fee 
Sitfast, Ringbone, Cracked Heels, 

Poll Evil, Foot Rot in Sheep, 
Bites of Animals, &c, Roup in Poultry, 
Toothache, &c., &c. LameBack, &c., 

Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.; Small 25¢c. 


a ‘ 

The Gargling Oil has been in use as a Liniment 
since 1833 Ail weask is a fair trial, but be sure and 
follow directions. . 

Ask your nearest Druggist or dealer in Patent 
Medicines for one of our Almanacs, and read whet 
the people say about the Oil. 

The Gargiing Oil is for sale by all ble deal. 
ers throughout the United States and other Countries 

Our testimonials date from 1833 to the present, and 











are unsolicited. Use the Gargling Oil, and tell your 
peigters what good it hasdone. We also manufac- 
u 


re 
“Merchant’s Worm Tabiets.” 


We dea! fair and tiberal with all, and defy contra- 
diction. Write for an Almanac. 


Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil C6, 
JOHN HODCE, Secretary. 


| 
| 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, such as Coughs, Colds, 





Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 


| 
The few compositions, which have won al 
confidence of mankind and become household | 
words, among not only one but many nations, 
must have extraordinary virtues. Perhaps no | 
one ever secured so wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Ii | 
has been known to the public about forty years, 
bya long continued series of marvelous cures, 
that have won for it a confidence in its virtues, | 
never equaled by any other medicine. It still | 
makes the most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, 
Consumption, than can be made by medical skill, | 
Indeed the Cherry Pectoral has really robbed | 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors, to a | 
great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
from their fatal effects, that is well founded, if | 
the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and | 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffer- | 
ing, and even life is saved by this timely protec- 
tion. The prudent should not negleet it, and the | 
wise will not. Keep it by you for the protection | 
it affords by its timely use in sudden attacks. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., | 
& ractical and Analytical C .emists. 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
Jan. & Feb. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1845.) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


Seeds 


To the Merchant: 
Send for Whelesale Price List. 
To the Market Gardener: 
Send for Catalogue and Price List: 
To the Family Gardener: 
Send for Plant’s Almanac and Seed Catalogue. 
And each will learn how to get Plant’s War- 
ranted Garden Seeds, wnich have now been sold 
in the West and South 28 years. Address, 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


| . 

Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 

i> Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER. 
Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 
No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE,s, 











The authors of this series are the teachers of 
music in the Public Schools of Chicago, which 
stand in the front rank in musical progress. 
Their ready reading, correct quality of tone and 
tasteful singing are ‘due to the graded system of 
Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore embodied in 
the series of 


Graded Singers. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the Lligh or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education, and no 
one can =“ educated now-a-days without the 
ability to read music. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
lntevmaodiots awl District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &c. 

No. 3—being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, 
containing glees and choruses from the best mas- 
ters; also, vocalizing exercises and solfeggios 
for class work. 


Prices. Retail. Per. Doz. 
Graded Singers, No. l(in press) $ 25 $2 4; 
ee _ i SE 50 4 80 

ws oe, See ee 75 7 20 

No. 4 1 00 9 6 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail 
price. Published by JOHN CHURCH &CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED&™ 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


S|Numbering 175 PAGES, and con : 
2 fine large col are now ready. 

cree teat ahem cn csieet a, oi 

E wo return in Seeds or ts, with first order. 


g Gaviicking fe 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and 
T 65 Rete) with the best 


in 
R Hangi fe 
Fans, Facto Count 
EG. Warranted.” 


Tustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 








Important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
— great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
ute) to those who intend going from the West 
to the East either on business, for pleasure, or to 
restore their failing health. 
This line running from 


Saint Louis, 

(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of lllinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 miles to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 

ged and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey overa line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully supplied with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes; its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that itis the shortest line between 

t. Lonis Louisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cincinnati, for the 

SOUTH AND EAST. 

Tne O. & M. is Ym weed the only line run- 
ning the celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping and 
Day Cars from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Washington and Baltimore without change 
or detention of any kind, with direct and sure 
connections for Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 


The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the city andin the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S. R. R. without change. 


The far-famed Medical Springs of Virginia 
offer to the invalid the virtues of their waters— 
the short distance by this line makes it desirable 
in reaching them. Round trip tickets to the 
Springs are on sale at reduced rates during the 
summer season. 


Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and enjoy the advantages 
offered by no other. 


Information cheerfully and promptly furnished 


by addressing 
R. T. BRYDON, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


EWD. MEAD & CO. 
304 N. Fourth St., 
ST. LOUIS, 
Keep a full line of first class 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER and PLATED 
WARE. This old established 
house intends to maintain 


their reputation of selling 
good goods at low prices, 


and are now opening a 
splendid new Spring Stock. 
All orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


Watches and Jewelry carefully re- 
paired by first-class workmen, and 
all kinds of Jewelry and Silverware 
made to order, 
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WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


T. A. BOYLE. 


Music Publisher, 







Importer and Dealer 
_in Musical Instru- 
ments,and Agent for 
Peters, Webb & Co’s 
celebrated pianos, and 

TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 

No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Bet. Pine and Olive sts., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lessoms on the Interna- 
$1.50 per year. Send 


tional Series, in The Na- 
1874. 
for specimens, 





Teacher are prepared by 


B. F. JACOBS. 


The most eminent scholars 
and Sunday School men are its 
contributors. Its Editorial 


Department is s tive 
tresh, bright, and helpful, ‘ 
‘ERMS : 





tional Sanday School 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 
CHICAGO. 


oe tan oe 
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CIRCULATION 12,000. 














PUBLISHED BY 


B. MERWIN, 


No. 915 Norru SrxrH STREET, 


J. 


Next to Methodist Book Concern, St. Louis, Mo. 





TERMS: 
Per annum (in advance) 
Singte copies 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
] 1 





























! 
bake Poathig 
SPACE. ~ ~ = _° 
Se rche, fe 3 g 
a a FI n 
Loa! oO © Land 
| | | 
Rineh...... $250 | $650 | $1250 | $22 50 
dinches..| 825 | 2400 | 5000 | 9000 
Ginches...| 1250 | 3600 | 7500 | 135 00 
lcolumn..| 2500 | 6750 | 13500 | 240 00 
1 page ..... | 10000 | 275 00 | 51000 | 960 00 


First and last pages, 25 per eent. extra. 

No extra charge for cuts or electrotypes. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line, measured at 
12 lines to inch for space actually used. 
_ General advertisements measured at 12 lines to 
inch for space actually used. 

Nonpareil smallest display type used. 





ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must be in 
by the 20th of the month previous to publication 
to insure insertion. 





_ The aggregate circulation of the several edi- 
tions of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is over . copies This, according to the 
best authority, insures over ] x readers 
each issue. Advertisements, if desired, go into 
all the editions. 
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JUST SO STRONG AS THE WEAKEST 
POINT. 
** Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot.’’ 
DITORS usually give credit for 
such quotations as this, but it is 
useless here, tor all of you, doubtless, 
recognize the words of Oliver W. 
Holmes, who expresses a multitude 
of thoughts in one sentence. I never 
read that quaint production in which 
these words are found, without feel- 
ing how very similar, in this respect, 
we are to that old-fashioned vehicle. 
But there is some difference; at least; 
those who used the chaise would en- 
deavor to protect its weaker parts, 
and if a defect was found a mechanic 
was immediately secured to make re- 
pairs, or.if it broke down it was con- 
sidered a sad accident, of course; but 
those who use us seek out and test 
our weak points if possible, and if we 
are found wanting, it is considered 
very fortunate for them that they 
have discovered our failing. There is 
no mechanic to repair human char- 
acter ! 

We seldom look within for anything 
else than strength, whilst many are 
the weaknesses we discover in those 
around us. I do not mean to say that 
we find no noble qualities in our 
friends, for we do see many, but al- 
most always, in thought or language, 
coutrast them with some weakness. 
Of this, we have evidence in such re- 
marks as the following: : 

“Tsn’t she an intelligent girl?” 

“Yes; but so untidy.” 

‘ What a fine mind George has.” 

“Very ; but you can’t depend upon 
his word at all.” 

We reflect upon our many virtues ; 
we consider our attainments, intellec- 
tually ; we take pride in our strength 
to resist temptation, whilst perhaps 
not one thought is given to our defi- 
ciency on any point. There are oth- 
ers, however, viewing “ with a critic’s 
eye” our everyday actions, from as 





many individual standpoints. Could 


bitterly condemned. “You would 
make us slaves to public opinion,” 
says one. No, but let us be sure if we 
are misjudged, the fault will lie in 
others and not in ourselves. <A clear 
and well-informed conscience is a 
strong fortification. 

Doubtless, Eve thought herself 
strong, if she considered the matter 
at all, when she ate of the forbidden 
fruit. 

Sampson, you kuow, was the strong- 
est man, but when he confided to the 
fair Delilah, the secret of his strength, 
he fell. 

Now, as we condemn the sin of 
mother Eve, let us remember that to- 
day there are wily serpents in various 
forms, trailing along our pathways, 
only to take advantage of our weak- 
nesses; and while wondering at the 
susceptibility of Sampson, when he 
ought to have known his fate, do we 
not see strong men yielding to the sa- 
tanic influence of demons in the form 
of women, and falling from the high- 
est tower of strength to the lowest 
pit of ruin? They cannot, like Samp- 
son, avenge themselves in the hour of 
death. 

Sometimes our weakest points are 
most prominent, attracting the special 
attention of all, just at the time when 
we think we are manifesting our 
strength, whilst, on the other hand, 
we are strongest in the unconscious- 
ness of our strength. 


While the smoke of an urchin’s first 
cigar is ascending in those much ad- 
nired artificial clouds, he thinks him- 
self a man; but a few moments later, 
when his physical nature manifests its 
strength, by showing insubordination 
to such a habit, he feels weak and in- 
significant, and longs for the time to 
come when he may smoke and not be 
sick, unconsciously longs for that pe- 
riod when his body will be in subjec- 
tion to his appetite. 

The beautiful girl, just entering so- 
ciety, unconscious of her personal at- 
tractions, is strong in her charms, for, 





| we see reflected as from a mirror, the 
'thoughts of ten different minds with 


intuitively, we all do homage to her 
| beauty; but later, when by many flat- 


for the JouRNAL, 80 they may “keep | Teference to one of our acts, we would | teries and attentions, she is made to 


posted as to th 


Waties, and see what | be amazed at the horrible conglome-| realize her superiority in that direc- 


is being done fOF schools in°this and |ration supposed to exist within us. | tion, the expression of vanity, impart- 
other States. Terms $1 50 per year in | It may be too actions proceeding from| eq to her countenance by that con- 


advance. 
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jour purest motives are those most 


| sciousness, buries beneath it all the 





simplicity we before so much admired, 
and we even lose sight of the beauti- 
ful features with which God himself 
endowed her. From the knowledge 
of her former strength comes weak- 
ness, and itis no difficult task to se- 
lect such wrecks of genuine beatty 
from those around us. 

The young man with great intelli- 
gence is weak, so soon as his deport- 
ment gives evidence that he feels his 
greatness. From the depths of my 
heart I pity the student just finishing 
his career as such in school, or the 
young man just entering upon the 
practice of a profession or into the 
marts of the business world, who has 
yet to learn his weakest points, or re- 
alize that he has any. Various are 
the tests that will come, and wonder- 
ful will it be if the unfortified points 
should escape, as the weight of years 
slowly unwinds the wheels of one in- 
dividual timepiece—a life. 

Who ever knew of one lifetime 
without a failure, except when divin- 
ity assumed human form ? 

Upon examination, we will be sur- 
prised and grieved to discover so ma- 
ny points within ourselves that would 
yield to the slightest strain; but they 
may be strengthened. 

I said we are liable to overlook our 
own weaknesses, and perhaps it is 
well to some extent, for were the full 
realization of them to be forced upon 
us, our iniependence of character 
might be overwhelmed by the sense 
of so many infirmities. However, 
since the tendency is in the opposite 
direction, it is well that we should in- 
vestigate and begin to strengthen. 
‘*Fur,’’ as the Deacon said, *‘ ’tis mighty plain, 
That the weakus’ place mus’ stan’ the strain, 

’n the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
To make that place uz strong uz the rest.’’ 

I would advise all to find the exact 
point on the crown of the head where 
phrenologists locate self-esteem. (I 
believe in that science.) If that bump 
is too prominent—but don’t judge of it 
yourself, ask some unsuspecting friend 
who knows nothing of the “science 
of bumps.” I would begin by press- 
ing it down, and when it has descend- 
ed to a reasonable size you are pre- 
pared te proceed with your investi- 
gation and treatment, and I doubt not 
will succeed, for then you can rely to 
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a great extent on your own judgment 
as to what particular medicine is nec- 
essary, being careful in the mean time, 
to keep a close watch over what has 
already been accomplished. 

You will find your moral and phy- 
sical nature sadly out of repair. 

It may be some one will decide to 
quit the use of tobacco, if so dion’t be 
imposed upon, by being induced to 
use a substitute, but take a dose of 
self-denial three times a day, once aft- 
er each meal. You will find it a cer- 
tain cure. 

If a dose of veracity should be found 
necessary, be careful to administer 
that kind which speaks for itself, and 
beware of that quality which always 
requires a certain amount of bragging 
to carry it through. 

If honesty, examine the quality 
well. There are so many adultera- 
tions, all patented for a term of years, 
but that I would recommend is pat- 
ented through all eternity, and will be 
a sparkling gem in your crown of 
righteousness throughout unmeasured 
time. 

I might write a full prescription, 
adapted to many, but if we are dis- 
posed to examine ourselves carefully, 
we will have no trouble in finding ma- 
terial from which to construct fortifi- 
cations and make an armour that will 
enable us to resist every attack. But 
of this be sure; although we may pos- 
sess many genuine qualities, a noble 
heart, a strong determination, anda 
giant intellect with their accompani- 
ment, numerous friends, we are only 
so strong as the weakest point. 

Huntsville, Mo., Feb. 20, 1874. 

A. B,C. 


HEALTH IN SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


E are glad to present the follow- 

ing valuable suggestions to par- 

ents and teachers from so high a 
source: 


Dr. Richard Liebrich is the first author- 
ity in England onthe eyes. His study and 
his long experience have lately been ap- 
plied to the important question of how to 
make schools healthy. He has published 
two pamphlets which ought to be put into 
the hands of every teacher and of every 
person who has to do with building and 
managing schools. ‘The first is on School 
Life in its influence on light; the second 
is a contribution to School Hygiene. He 
says positively that short-sightedness is de- 
veloped to a large degree during school 
life, and that even where it is hereditary its 
origin and its increase are due to the neg- 
lect of any provision to protect the eyes of 
school children. He ascribes it, as well as 
other disturbances of the organ of sight, 
to insufficient or ill-arranged light, or to a 
wrong position of the body during work 
or study. ‘This makes it necessary to les- 
sen the distance between the eye and the 
book or paper while reading or writing ; 
and to secure this in an easy way the 
desks or seats must be in the right position 
and of the right shape andsize. The light 
must be sufficiently strong and fall on the 
left side, and, as far as possible, from 
above. The children ought to sit straight, 
and not to have the book nearer to the eye 
(where the sight is normal) than ten inches 
ut the least. Besides this, the book or pa- 
per ought to be raised twenty degrees for 
writing and about forty degrees: for read- 
ing. The proper light is most easily ob- 
tained if the class room is of an oblong 
shape, the windows being in one of the 
long sides and the tables and desks ar- 
ranged parallel to the short walls, so that 
the light falls from the left side. The 
teacher’s desk ought to be placed near the 
short wall; towards which the pupils look. 

—_ coming from the right is not so 
good as that coming from the left, because 








the shadow of the hand falls upon that 
art of the paper at which we are looking. 


ight from behind is still worse, because | 


the head and upper part of the body throw 
a shadow on the book. Light from the 
front which falls on the face is the worst of 
all, because it is the most hurtfal to the 
eyes, and it obliges the scholars to turn 
their heads to avoid the shadow of the book 
if itis held straight before them, and in 
writing they bend their heads as low as 
possible in order to shade their eyes. ‘This 
method of lighting a school-room is very 
injurious to the eye, because, firstly, the 
retina becomes fatigued by the full glare 
upon it, and the diffused light renders the 
comparatively dark images of the printing 
and writing more difficult to be perceived ; 
secondly, the disturbing influence of the 
light forces the scholars to take such a po- 
sition as induces short-sightedness, differ- 
ences in the sight of the two eyes, and cer- 
tain weaknesses of the muscles of the eye. 
School-rooms ought never to be lit by 
naked gas jets, which give an unsteady, 
bad light. Glass cylinders make the flame 
brighter and steadier. Reflectors improve 
it still more—and they might be made to 
perform the office of ventilators, carry off 
the bad products of gas-burning, and im- 
prove the general ventilation of the room. 
Ground-glass globules, which are useful 
for the ordinary lighting up of a room, as 
they diffuse the light more equally over 
all parts, sometimes give a light too indis- 
tinct for work or study—and if they are 
opposite the eye are sometimes injurious. 
DESKS AND SEATS. 


The next subject for reform is that of 
the desks and seats, for the injurious ef- 
fects which the crooked and stooping posi- 
tion of children in schools has upon their 
health have excited much attention among 
physicians, and there is quite a medical 
literature on the subject. ‘The main faults 
in school furniture are, first, want of backs 
or unsuitable backs; second, too great a 
distance between the seat and the desk; 
third, disproportion (generally in too great 
a difference between the height of the 
seat and that of the desk); fourth, wrong 
form and slope of the desk. Each and all 


they already exist to aggravate, the evils 
which are almost the chronic accompani- 
ments of school days. Chiefest of these is 
that distressing disease, curvature of the 
spine, and this, like near-sightedness, is 
largely due to bad school arrangements. 
‘The remedies are to have backs straight, 
about three inches broad, and fixed at a 
proper height, close above the hips, so as 
to support the loins sufficiently to make it 
easy and comfortable for even the most 
delicate children to sit perfectly upright. 
The seat ought to be broad enough to sup- 
port almost the whole weight of the thigh, 
and the height of the seat such as to allow 
the sole of the foot in its natural position 
torest on a footboard. The edge of the 
desk must be perpendicularly above that 
of the seat and just high enough to allow 
the elbows to rest on it without displacing 
the shoulder. Thedesk should be so ar- 
ranged that the object placed on it is al- 
ways below the eye, for then only are the 


without fatigue. 
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LESS TIME, MORE FRUIT. 








Editor American Journal of Education : 
‘ie is the capital with which the 
School produces the interest of 


mental and moral culture. Economy 
of time is the paramount means of 
success With the best of teachers. All 


pil’s acquisition of abilities are on the 


pupils (pro rata) than the other. 


progress; or, in other words, if they 
are not interested in their 





of these causes tend to produce, and when | 


muscles of both eyes to be used freely | 


school- 
work, and do not feel all their powers | ther comment of ours. 


constantly grow, they become restless! Leaving for the present aside all 


|and restive. Thoroughness in teach- 
|ing is the most expeditive way of pro- 
but thoroughness is not tedious 
| pedantry—it consists in interesting all 
the powers of the youthful mind at 
| the same time. which is but another 
‘expression for rendering all progress 
pleasurable. 


gress ; 


It is—or it ought to be—a well 
known fact, that there are in the coun- 
try a number of schools in which what 
are called the Common _ English 
Branches are thoroughly taught in less 
than half-the time devoted to them in 
most other schools. In all those pub- 
lie and private schools in which two 
languages are being taught on an 
equal footing, and arts and mathema- 
tics besides, this economy of time is 
indispensable. Wherever this neces- 
sity is felt, means are devised, and 
methods are contrived, by which full 
justice may be done to the more than 
double task of the school. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: If this can be 
done, why should it not be done eve- 
rywhere? 


The objection should not be raised, 
that the schools which produce more 
fruit in less time, are better situated 
as to their pecuniary means and the 
teaching talent employed. If we had 
not to refrain from naming the schools 
of which we are speaking, it would 
appear that a sufficiency of means and 
taleut for performing an equal amount 
of creditable work may be had almost 
janywhere. We verily believe that, if 
every Board of Education, or Super- 
intendent of Schools, would insist 
upon having the common English 
branches taught in half the time now 
needed, a great reform in our public 
schooling would be the consequence. 
It is the self-complacent conservatism 
of the managers of those institutions 
which must be overcome, before the 
money now spent on them will be 
bearing all the interest possible. From 
fifteen to eighteen dollars a year. per 
pupil (the average amount now spent 
|in most of our Northern States) will 
| for some time to come satisfy all the 
|demands of a truly reformed educa- 
| tion in Public Schools. 
| We shall not enlarge now upon this 
topic, though we would like to do so; 
| we will mention a few of the improve- 
‘ments in methods of teaching by 
| which the best class of schools con- 
| trive to realize double or treble the 
‘\work. In the first place, Kindergar- 
| tens must be named, because they ed- 
‘| ucate, if rationally conducted, a gen- 
eration of clementary pupils with 





the methods which facilitate the pu-| Whom a better kind of work can be 


| done than ever before. Next a imeas- 


part of the teacher means of econo- | ure is indispensable which has fre- 
mizing the time allotted to him for | 
his task: and a teacher who can ad-| ecuted—the teacher of the lowest pri- 
vance the class under his charge to its|™ary class should be the very best 
goal in half the time needed by anoth- 
er teacher, will, as a rule, have double | S@lary. 
the number of capable and faithful 
Pu- 
pils are rendered dull and lazy by be-|2"4 to let them have a concurrent 
ing too long kept at the same stage of 


quently been spoken of but rarely ex- 


| among all the body, and have the best 

A third advantageous meas- 
ure would be to leave the choice of 
school books to the body of teachers, 


vote on the selection of their Superin- 
tendent. We putall these questions 
on their own merits, without any fur- 





measures of reform in the manner of 
school government and superintend- 
ence, we may be allowed to conclude 
with a few remarks on common school 
reading books. All progressive peda- 
gogues will agree with us in saying 
that one of the desiderata of our pub- 
lic schools is a reform in the reading 
books. Without disparaging the mer- 
its of some of the better series now in 
use, the following shortcomings are 
features of all of them. The child- 
like English literature—of which there 
is avast amount—is not contained 
in them; their style’is not rich enough 
in variety ; the thoughts are too com- 
monplace and inattractive; the infor- 
mation to be conveyed is too scientific 
in treatment, or too little in agree- 
ment with the best cotemporary scien- 
tific discovery ; their stories are most- 
ly fictitious, instead of historical—silly 
stories of very virtuous or very vi- 
cious children, such as are nowhere to 
be met with; their moral information 
and impressions too threadbare, or 
else too sectarian or sauctimonious— 
there is little in them of sound merri- 
ment and innocent pleasure, which is 
so congenial to the youthful age; there 
is too little of the moral education left 
to the teachers themselves, whose 
questions about the moral conveyed 
should make the pupils discover it, and 
whose model bearing should give the 
true moral example. Besides, spell- 
ing, writing, grammar and eclocution 
are not taught in those series in a man- 
ner compatible with the present stand- 
point of Pedagogy, as understood in 
most continental countries of Europe, 
because these branches are not taught 
according to rules. 
ing and meaning of thousands 
words is in them taught each by itself; 
intelligence is certainly not exercised 
in learning to read and write; the im- 
minent lawfulness of language is not 
suspected by the pupils, its lawful and 
beautiful use not made easy by an ear- 
ly but gradual exercise of the reflect- 
jng power—in this respect too much is 
left to the teacher’s own ingenuity. It 
may, therefore, be welcome news to 
many progressive teachers that a new 
series of Readers, calculated to remedy 
the above detailed wants and exem- 
plifying the best methods in use in 
some of our best schools, has just been 
published by E. Steiger, of New York, 
to-wit: Dr. Ad. Douai’s Series of Ra- 
tional Readers (Primer, First, Second 
and Third Readers, with an accompa- 
nying Manual for Teachers.) 


a. D. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 20, 1874. 





TALK IT OVER. 

The “estimates” for school pur- 
poses for 1874-5 will haye to be putin 
very soon. y 

In order to secure good teachers, 
arrangements must be made to pay 
them liberally and promptly. This 
can be done if school officers make 
arrangements in time. The poorest 
investment you can make is to hire a 
cheap teacher. They-waste their own 
time and that of the children, and in 
many cases do positive harm. They 
are not wanted, because they are un- 





profitable. 
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EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Editor American Journal of Education : 
HE Granite State has, during her 
whole history, manifested a deep 
interest in the cause of education, 
though little has been said or written 
on the subject. 

When all around was a wilderness, 
Dartmouth College was established at 
Hanover, and has ever been cherished 
by the State, as an institution of the 
highest grade of learning, requiring 
thorough Academic training for ad- 
mittance, and sending out her gradu- 


ates as highly educated and disci- 


eS 


| plined, probably, as any College or 


University in the land. Daniel Web- 
ster, Rufus Choate, Chief Justice 
Chase and others, who have adorned 
the Church and State, are among her 


' sons who stand before the country and 


the world almost without their peers. 
Dr. Nathan Lord had long been its 
worthy president, when Dr. Smith 
was elected to this highest educational 
chair of State. During his presidency, 
by indefatigable labors, he has given 
a new impetus to the financial and lit- 
erary status of the college. A liberal 
donation being made by Mr. Culver, 
a gentleman of noble mind and means, 
for the purpose, the State has lately 
established an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, in new and elegant buildings, 
with a farm for practical operations. 
} The Medical Department, especially 





under the leadership, for a long time, 
of the late Dr. Dixi Crosby, has been, 
perhaps, unexcelled. 

Phillips Exeter Academy is one of 
the oldest, as it has been one of the 
best, of-such institutions of learning. 
Webster, the Everetts, Saltinstall and 
hundreds of other notables, were and 
are proud of this, their academic Al- 
ma Mater. Its Industrial building 
with two wings was destroyed by fire 
some two years ago, but, pheenix-like, 
another edifice, nobler far, has arisen 
from its ashes, or rather in the rear of 
its former site, so as to give more 
room to its goodly, ancient play- 
grounds. It has ever been well en- 
dowed, many indigent students hav- 
ing been helped all along in its histo- 
ry. An esteemed aged man, Mr, 
Kingsman, of Barrington, has lately 
given quite a sum to its funds, as he 
has also to Dartmouth College. Dr. 
Abbott was long its president, and 
Gideon Sonle, LL.D., has served in 
that honorable capacity now some 
thirty years. 

Atkinson, a lower town in the State, 
has another of the old academies, with 
grants of State lands and other funds. 
Derry has had for some decades a 
Seminary for Ladies and the Pinker- 
ton Academy for both sexes, wealthy 
citizens having somewhat endowed 
them. Gilmantown, near the centre 
of the State, has for many years been 
favored with a good academy for la- 
dies and gentlemen, and for some 





years the Congregational denomina 
tion sustained a theological school 
here, having a three-story brick edifice 
ina commanding position. 

The Meriden Academy, under the 
patronage of the same enlightened 
church, has educated many a good 





scholar, sent hosts to Dartthouth Col- 
lege, and into the school rooms of 
many States, as well educated teach- 
ers. It is stillina flourishing condi- 
tion. Dr. Richards long presided in 
its halls. 

The Methodist denomination,though 
late in gathering in any considerable 
number of communicants in the State, 
established their first institution of 
learning in the land at South New- 
market, N. H., which has become the 
parent of a vast and honorable off- 
spring. This, after giving rise to a 
deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion among that zealous and success- 
ful people, was removed to Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., but the New Hampshire 
Conference, then embracing that part 
of Vermont east of the Green Moun- 
tains, soon established a flourishing 
seminary at Newbury, on the west 
bank of the Connecticut River, which 
was extensively patronized by many 
from New Hampshire, especially from 
the central and northern parts. On 
the division of this Methodist Confer- 
ence, the denomination established the 
‘““New Hampshire Conference Semin- 
ary and Female College,” at Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, (now Tilton) a thrifty vil- 
lage in the centre of the State, ona 
beautiful eminence, overlooking the 
Winekeseogee River and much fine 
scenery. Their first buildings being 
too small for its liberal patronage, in 
afew years gave place to very large 
accommodations, all of which were 
destroyed by fire, but speedily the 
three noble brick edifices were erected 
which now adorn the place and the 
enterprising and now wealthy church 
that fosters the institution. Its large 
corps of teachers is headed by Prof. 
Robinson, a man of note as an educa- 
torin the West, who is giving new 
popularity to this large school. 

The Baptists have a flourishing and, 
of late, well endowed institution of 
learning at New London, and the Free 
Baptists sustain a vigorous seminary 
at New Hampton, both of which are 
centrally.Jocated in the State, and are 
doing a great work in the cause of ed- 


ucation. dist 
At West Lebanon, near the Connec- 


ticut and Dartmouth College, is a very 
flourishing Female Seminary, under 
the sway of a Mr. Orcutt, a veteran 
teacher and manager. King Hiram 
did not help the wise Solomon more 
than this man heips in the wisdom of 
the State. Ladies’ gymnastics are car- 
ried to great perfection here, and its 
halls are favorite resorts of the New 
Hampshire Legislature and other vis- 


itors. 
Kingston, Durham, Marlow, Lan- 


caster, Colebrook and some other 
places, have sustained academies more 
or less of the time for years, and last, 
but not least, I must mention that a 
Mr. Robinson, who was a native of 
Exeter, but acquiring a large fortune 
in the South, has founded a noble Fe- 
male Seminary in this county, town of 
Rockingham, furnishing tuition and 
books free to all native students of 
Exeter. His name is given to the in- 
stitution. A Mr. Stearns, of great ur- 
banity, adorns its presidency. Much 
have [enjoyed visiting this and most 





of the other abodes of learning men- 
tioned, but the Common Schools are 
the bone and sinew of education in 
New Hampshire. Through the thinly 
settled portions of the State, every 
few contiguous families compose a 
township. Every town has its school 
districts, with a school house. A 
yearly school meeting is held in the 
spring, a clerk and a prudential com- 
mittee of one or three are chosen to 
hire the teachers, who are mostly fe- 
male, and, till of late, working hard on 
small wages. The superintending 
committee is chosen at each town 
meeting, on the second Tuesday in 
March, or left to be appointed by the 
Selectmen. This committee is also 
composed of one or three, generally of 
three, and one new man yearly. They 
examine the teachers and visit every 
school, and a high standing of learn- 
ing and morals is frequently required 
in teachers, and advanced education is 
acquired by scholars in these common 
schools, generally having two short 
terms taught in summer and winter. 
In most of the villages, as well as in 
the larger towns and cities, graded 
schools are enjoyed, with the higher 
departments coming little, if any, 
short of the academy. 

A State Normal School has lately 
arisen, as if by magic, at Plymouth, 
and is very flourishing. 

Teachers’ Institutes, assisted by the 
State, have been held in all the coun- 
ties for some twenty years past, and 
have done and are doing much good. 

A new law requiring all the children 
to attend the public schools is posted 
in every district. 

Mr. Editor, [ have been a student or 
teacher in several of these higher 
schools, and often teaching and super- 
intending the common schools, aiding 
in the public support of the Institutes, 
and having some acquaintance with 
all the institutions mentioned, I know 
whereof [ have affirmed, and have 
written nothing from other pens. 

D. W. BARBER. 


TALKING TEACHERS, 








T is a great blessing to be able to 

talk. By means of such a gift, 
ideas are communicated.- Man is a 
talking animal; and so, it is common- 
ly reported, is woman. But now and 
then we find a teacher who is also a 
talking animal, whether man or wo- 
iman. Indeed, you might suppose it 
their particular profession, or at least 
province, to talk. Visit their school, 
and you will be entertained, not so 
much by what the pupils tell you of 
their progress—the very thing you 
want to know—but your ears are filled 
with the rattle of words from the 
teacher, which strike the organ of 
hearing about as agreeably as hail- 
stones in a storm. 

You did not visit the school to find 
out how much the teacher knew; you 
had supposed the Board of Examina- 
tion had previously passed upon that 
matter. Yet the teacher seems anxi- 
ous to improve the time by an inces- 
sant use of the tongue, lest you should 
get the false impression that he or she 
were a dolt! 





But the fact is, you have quietly 
made up your mind on the spot, that 
the more words were multiplied, the 
less was that teacher qualified for the 
position. It has been said that, 
“Speech is silver, but silence is gold- 
en.” The maxim is very, very often 
true in the school-room. 

Hére it comes again—the proof of 
what we have said. A sensible pupil 
of a district school said to the writer 
within the past five minutes: ‘“ The 
teacher is all the time telling the 
scholars what they ought to do, but 
they don’t do it.” 

There it is in anutshell! This is 
just what much of the talk of our 
teachers comes to. When will they 
learn the point of the above remark ? 
[f teachers could only take a practical 
lesson now and then, like that, from 
some one of those they are teaching, 
how much better would it be for our 
schools! 

The fact is, fulsome advice, coun- 
sels, moral lectures, in .the school- 
room, are out of place, unless some- 
thing quite unusual occurs to make 
them in place. 

‘** Actions speak louder than words.” 
A teacher has no right to take the 
time of a school by his incessant prat- 
tle, which, if continued too long, is 
noticed no more than the small talk of 
achild! Rather than spend the time 
moralizing, or even lecturing on ob- 
jects or natural science, a teacher had 
better set the standard of recitation 
higher in his classes; get something 
from his pupils, rather than be con- 
tinually pouring in, a process, verily, 
like “pouring water on the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up.” These 
remarks apply also to teachers of Bi- 
ble classes, as well. E. 

Batesville, Ark. % 





Wuo shall dare say or sing of the 
great future that awaits America? 
Who can predict the resistless course 
of those immutable principles of 


justice in the centuries that are to 


come? Who can predict what the 
future influences of this great repub- 
lic may be, when its vast unoccupied 
territory, greater in extent than our 
present States, shall be opened up 
for cultivation; when it shall be 
settled with a free and intelligent 
population; when the school-house 
and the church, the spelling-book 
and Bible shall everywhere be recog- 
nized as the primary sources of in- 
tellectual and moral culture? 
Sen ee oes 
History is the revelation of that 
Divine Providence which has for its 
ultimate end the elevation of the 
human race to the highest degree of 
usefulness and perfection. ‘History 
is the great printer, with the world 
for canvas and life for a figure.”’ 
THE Rev. Dr. Parker of London, 
confessing his unabated love for old 
England and her institutions, said: 
lately, ‘America is more than a con- 
tinent. In territory, in resources, in 
possibilities, it is little short of a 
world! 
on the point of laying her hand on 
the supremacy of the world,” 








America, in my opinon, is 
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PRACTICAL HINTS. 
T the request of a number of school officers, we reprint the following | 
rules for the management of School District Meetings : 


Much unpleasant litigation may be saved by observing the ent 
and rules of order necessary to a legal meeting. 





I. Notice of all meetings, stating the object for which they are called, | | se Qitecanins tuibihentaies OC ong) 00 enbediteidlatn: 


should be given as prescribed by the school law, and the directors should see 
that paper and ink, and all necessary conveniences, are provided, so as to | 
keep a proper record. 

II. When the time for the meeting has srvtied beyond doubt, it is proper 

for some citizen to call the meeting to order, and nominate a chairman. 
When the nomination is seconded, the person making it should take the vote 
and introduce the chairman so elected. | 

III. The chairman must first call for the election of a secretary. 

IV. The secretary should record all motions voted upon by the meeting, | 
complete the minutes, and present them for the approval of the meeting be- 
fore its close. 
meeting, should be placed in the hands of the clerk of the board of drectors. 

Vv. After the election of a secretary, the chairman should state the 
object of the meeting by reading a copy of the call, if possible. He should 
then state that the meeting is ready for any proposition relating to the busi- | 
ness for which it is called. In conducting the business of the meeting, the | 
following rules are observed in all rightly conducted deliberative assemblies. 

1. All business should be presented in the form of a motion, crder, or 
resolution. 

2. Any member of the meeting may present a motion, but to do this le 
must first rise, address the chairman, and be recognized by the chairman as 
having ‘a right to the floor.” 

3. No person is entitled to address the meeting 
motion, which has been seconded. 

4. No person is entitled to speak more than twice upon the same 
question. 


5. Any motion may be modified by a motion to ‘amend, or to amend an | 
amendment. 





, except under a pending 


6. All amendments must be voted upon in the reveise order to which | 
they are presented : that is, the last amendment must be acted upon first. | 

7. There are certain motions which, from their nature, take precedence 
of all other motions, and in the following order: First—The motion to ad- 
journ, which is not debatable, and supersedes all other motions whatsoever. 
Second—The motion to lay on the table, which is not debatable. Third— 
The motion for the previous question, which is not debatable. Fourth—The 
motion to postpone. 

8. Tosuppress debate upon a pending proposition, any member may 
move the previous question. The chairman must then put the motion in 
this form: “Shall the main question now be put?” This motion is not de- 
batable. If it prevails, the main question must be put, exactly as it stands. 
If the motion for the previous question does not prevail, it is the custom of 
ordinary deliberative meetings to allow debate, commitment or amendment 
to proceed. 

9. A motion already adopted may be reconsidered. The motion to re- 
consider places the question in precisely the same state and condition, and 
the same questiuns are to be put in relation to it, as if the vote reconsidered 
had yever been taken. 


at which the original proposition was passed. 


10. The motion to adjourn is always in order, but having once failed, it | 


can not be repeated until other business has intervened. 





ESTIMATES TO BE MADE. 


The law is specific and plain in regard to the duties of school directors. 
On this point Sec. 14 says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the 
third Saturday in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an 
estimate of theamount of funds necessary to sustain the schools in their re- 
spective districts for a period of not less than four, or not more than six 
months, and to discharge any indebtedness caused by insufficiency of pre- 
vious estimates ; in such estimates stating clearly the amount deemed requi- 
site for each and every item of expense, and in. case the directors in any sub- 
district shall fail to make and return the enumeration aforesaid, and the es- 
timate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the township clerk to 
employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make such esti- 
mate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 


The following is also the form prescribed by law tor the 
“ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 


, township clerk of township No. ——, range No. ——, county 
, State of 2 


To 





of 








school in sub-district No. 
| year: 


The following is an estimate of the expense for the support of the public 
, in said township, during the present school 








| For fuel, etc 


| For rent of school rooms 


These minutes, signed by the secretary and president of the | 


Dollars. 
1 
| 








| For the purchase of school-house site 


For building of school-house and out-houses..................s050e6 


ere reerer errr (Peet errr reece) 


| 
For teachers’ wages during the year...................sesseecesseees | 
| 


For repairs on school-house and premises ...............+--eeeseees 


| For purchase of school furniture 


For the purchase of apparatus, etc ‘ 





! 
' 
NE I I op occ Bie n5 cc cncocts ccanecerastebeepetesnieeyeee | Peay ei windet<seitobptek paniie si ake 


Total SXPeMBes. ..... 2c cece cerccsseccccccccccccccgcccvccccsscccccslecvecessecesoveciospocssevesseees 








We dohereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 
for the support of the public school in sub-district No. , township No. 
, county of , and State of 
Dated this day of , 18—. 




















a sical Caiitins 
———,,) 





ASEAN 





Ordinarily, the motion to reconsider is made by a} 
person voting previously on the prevailing side, and during the same meeting | 





C. B. Clarke, Architect, 


312% Chesnut st. St. aun. 


NEW DESIGN FOR A TWO-ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 


hppa: above cut represents an elegant design for a cheap country school 
house, built of wood, containing two rooms, which can be easily thrown 
into one, seating about 130 pupils. 


he system of warming and ventilation is perfect; and, in sparsely set- 
tled neighborhoods, where school houses are frequently used for meetings 
and other purposes, this would make one of the most useful, practical and 
beautiful buildings which could be erected. It would silently and perpetu- 
aly influence, educate and refine all in the vicinity. = 


This house can be built and handsomely 4éraiaiiew with ‘the new patent 
Gothic school desks and seats, teacher’s ‘chairs, blackcoard, globes, 
maps, charts, bell, etc., for about seats architect will furnish further 








information, if desired. cad | 
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IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 





We find the following important suggestions by the State Superintendent 
in an appendix to the school laws of the State, with explanations, decisions 
and forms for the use of school officers, for making blackboard, and procur- 
ing apparatus at small cost. , 


A hard-finish wall is best: that is, a wall finished with the ordinary fin- 
ishing coat of plaster of Parss. The base-board or wainscoting should not 
be more than three feet high from the floor, and a strip of board or mould- 
ing should be run along the top of the wainscoting, to form a receptacle for 
chalk, black-board rubbers, etc. Three and one-half feet above this, nail a 
narrow strip of moulding for the upper side of the black-board, and you are 
them prepared to apply the liquid slating, which comes in cans—from one 
pint to a gallon ina can. If our room is twenty feet wide, with no open- 
ings, and we propose to make a board across one end, we shall need material 
for 70 square feet ; one-half gallon of slating will be required; cost, $5 25. 
To properly apply it, a fine camel’s hair brush is needed. Thoroughly shake 
the slating, and pour a small pertion into a shallow vessel, and apply with 
quick strokes from right to left, without repeating as in painting. Two 
hours after the first coat is applied, a light rubbing with emery paper pre- 
pares it for a second coat. <A third coat is usually required to make a dura- 
ble and thoroughly first-class black-board. Total cost: 


ERR UE SEE ETRE FSS Pes 9 Pe eae eyes Pho Senn ne eT SE $5 25 
NTs Wat aes Chile + oh 52's apes np ebay cwisha hese hackeass erg e tne rie ae peck s nav cure acceeths 75 
NN Pa Sadie iutin sn sneaits one Te sdyses 4) oheteseesd kab tageris sanecacecpaswardansinne 10 
SE pebindalpeh sPawlan hndiae othe ernsseh ee vol bts a AVs les ode Andecdausdinach cheeses cdisgceeee 2 00 

seid te oe vee ergs eiaaln i Wigiiee ce AS Gmaee'se 060 pnaee uiedebsEeee eee peste $8 10 


Next to agood black-board should be a set of Outline Mrps—about nine 
ina set—embracing hemispheres, the continents, political divisions, and, 
either on the same map or a separate one, the physical appearance of the 
earth, so far as it is represented by elevations, trade-winds, ocean currents, 
isothermal lines, etc. Such a set costs from twenty to thirty dollars, accord- 
ing to size. 


An 8-1nch globe, with horizon and quadrant.................... ccc cee ccc euccececeueees $12 00 
ey Eh s. cede Sakivs audategccvassvsncsebcdocenee sewetasvacen es now 110 
NN is Soil cabins og sc douas Sevan h<aeu nt dpoleve se Pegeouel ieRelaad 3 00 
a aa Saeed un hee ce cau smite dpadd<cagieaeae oh oie.ond bh eahahins wont eon gibi 1 25 


A total of fifty dollars for Black-boards, Outline Maps and Apparatus 
will cover a very good outfit of necessaries in every district school, aside 
from the school furniture ; and sehool desks of the most improved styles 
can be had for $3 50 per scholar, up to $5 00, depending upon the use of sin- 
gle or double desks, while the ordinary cost of pine benches is about $3 per 
scholar. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM A SCHOOL OFFICER. 








Editor American Journal of Education : 
ERMIT me to say to school officers this year in regard to the estimates, 
which it becomes the duty of the directors to make, that great care 
should be exercised, to see, Ist, that every necessary item is included in these 
estimates; 2d, that the burden of taxation is not made unreasonable and op- 
pressive. Have you a good school-house in your sub-district, such a house 
as you would be willing to live in six hours a day, winter and summer? If 
not, that is the very first thing to be provided for; and you should not for- 
get that if you fail to make provision for it now, a whole year must pass 
away before you can have another opportunity. 

Then, too, before you sit down to make out your estimates for the next 
school year, be careful to inform yourselves about the furniture and appar- 
atus of your school-houses. Have you the old-fashioned, unsightly, un- 
comfortable and unhealthy wooden desks and benches? If so, it will be 
economy to have them removed and their place supplied by some modern 
school furniture. There are certain physical laws to be observed in the con- 
struction of school furniture, with which every mechanic is not expected to 
be familiar, and in making your purchases you should buy from those who 
have given the subject special attention. Then, how is it about the appara- 
tus? Are your teachers supplied with maps, globes, object-forms, reference 
books, an abundance of the right kind of black-board surface, etc.? If not, 
then be sure to make those items a very prominent feature in your estimate 
of “necessary” expenses, for you may as well expect the mechanic to do 
good work without his tools as the teacher to instruct efficiently without the 
aid of illustrative apparatus. 

In. regard to the matter of 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS, 
One of the Normal School teachers of large experience tells us as follows: 

“The best method of teaching geography is the one which brings the sub- 
ject most clearly before the eyeof the pupil. Todothis, the teacher must 
have ‘tools to work with,’ and the most efficient tools that I have found for 
this purpose-are Outline Maps and Globes. It will be observed that, with 

these aids, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively 


and profitably, and do it in-less time, than he would expend upon a single 
pupil without these helps. In other words, teachers will do twenty or thirty 
times as much work with these helps as they can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should not overlook, but provide for without delay.” 

The pupils having learned the meaning and use of a Map, the teacher will 
find 

A GLOBE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 

to give any correct idea of the shape of the 
earth, or the relative position of the different 
countries. Without this aid his previous 
teaching can not be gathered inte a compact 
form, and presented to his pupils as a “ whole 
round earth,” but their earth will be a series 
of extended plains. 


The globe should be constantly before the 
child’s eye from his first exercises in geogra- 
phy. In his studies—particularly in the study 
of History—he should locate on it all the 
places of which he learns. It should have a 
place in every reading room, library, and in 
the family, and should be referred to in con- 
nection with the daily newspaper, to show 
where the events described took place. 

All know how difficult it is for many mature 
minds to think of theearth as round. Theuse 
of the globe, for reference, will form correct impressions in the young, and 
will remove erroneous ones where already existing. Globes and maps thus 
mutually aid each other. 

The globe used should be one on which the ocean currents are shown, as 
this will aid much in teaching physical geography. This is valuable for eve- 
ry grade of schools. 





THE MAP OF THE WORLD, 
for instance, shows two north and two south poles—the globe only one. The 
map shows curved lines—on the globe all lines are straight. On the map a 
part of Asia is far separated from the rest, but the globe represents Asia as 
a whole; while the Pacific Islands, which on the globe lie near each other, 
on the map appear at different sides of the earth. The mind of the child 
asks, why these differences? And teachers know, by wearisome experience, 
how difficult it is to reconcile such impressions. At this point 

THE HEMISPHERE GLOBE 

comes into use, and affords a complete and instantaneous solution to this 
knotty problem. On the exterior surface of the hemisphere globe is the 
globular map, or globe representations, and on the interior the plane map of 
the world. If the globe is opened and removed across the school-rooin, with 
the globular surface presented to the eye, it will appear flat. Let children 
understand that the maps are drawn as if seen by the eye at such a distance 
that the round surface of the earth would appear flat. 

When you open the globe and present the map side of it, you show four. 
poles; close the globe, and it will at once be seen how the four poles arise 
from two only. Likewise, those parts of Asia and the Pacific Islands, so far 
separated, will be seen to be really joined. 
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THE NUMERAL FRAME. 

The Numeral Frame, designed originally for primary schools, has proved 
of equal service in our intermediate and grammar schools; wherever pupils 
require illustrations to enable them fully tocomprehend operations with ab- 
stract mathematical quantities, the numeral frame furnishes the readiest 
mode of giving the desired instruction. 

And, as in the case of Outline Maps, Globes, Black-boards and Charts, 
it is not, then, a question whether School Directors can afford to get 
these helps; the question is—Can they afford to do without them? 

Teachers should lose no time in showing their directors and trustees how 





much more effectively they can work with these aids, and so secure them, 
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ST. LOUIS, MARCH, Is74. 


PLEASE NOTICE 

Our removal to 915 N. Sixth street. 

next doer to the Methodist Book | 

Concern. 
Drop in and zee us when you visit St. Louis. 





We want an agent for this paper at 
every postoffice in the United States 
Write us for our premium lists. 

The regular subscription price of th« 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | 
is $1 50 per year, invariably 7x ad- 
vance. Westopall papers when the | 
term fo: which they have been paid | 
for expires. We have no club rates. | 
fee our premium lists. 

IT WILL DO GOOD. 





Teachers and school efficers should | 
keep their local papers well posted on | 


what the schools are doing, and should 
communicate fully and freely also 
with members of the Legislature. 


Keep them posted on what ought to} 


be done te make the schools more ef- 
ficient—the estimates to sustain them 
more liberal—show them, in fact, that 
the money paid to sustain the public 
schools is a good investment. 





~ Reading Clubs. _ 


W* do not see how our teachers 
get along and do the work ne- 
cessary to be done, without more help 
in the way of periodicals. dictionaries, 
and other books of reference than 
they are individually able to buy. 

In fact, they do not get along much. 


and here is just the difficulty—the | 
work they do is not appreciated—be- | 


cause in many cases they do not do an 
appreciable amount of work, in quali- 
ty or quantity. Their hands are tied, 
for the want of means. We have sug- 
gested remedies in the way of organi- 
ing reading clubs, and a number oi 
teachers in the larger towns and cities 
have already given exhibitions and 
started libraries. We hope they will 
press on in the good work. Get up 
exhibitions, charge a small entrance 
fee. Be sure and get through by nine 
o’clock, and give another next week, 
so as to give those who are experts but 
who for waut of time did not have a 
chance to show what they can do. 
Keep the ball rolling. until you get 
sume of the people reading. 

In the country districts, the “ Gran- 


Living Aye, and now and then a few 


'a few books of a non-political and 
| nou-sectarian character. 


We do not see how any teacher or 


‘any school district can get along with- 


vat some of these invaluable aids. By 


'all means go to work without delay, 
‘and get upa “Reading Club,” and call 


‘reely upon us for any aid we can ren- 
ler in any direction. 








LOOK AT THE DANGER. 


The Baltimore American says: 


‘The fact that we have among us 
| nearly four and half millions of peo- 
‘ple who cannot read and write isa 


1ational injury and discredit. How 
can our free institutions be efficiently 
‘arried on in the darkness of so great 
x cloud of ignorance? The subject 
is one of national concern, and we 
have, therefore, always felt a strong 
legree of interest in the educational! 
measures applicable to the Union, 


; which have from time to time been 


proposed in Congress. A bill framed 
by Hon. George H. Hoar, and in- 
lorsed by the committee on educa- 
tion and labor, seems to be very feasi- 
ble in its provisions. It provides for 
the establishment of an educational 
fund from the moneys accruing to 
the government from the sale of pub- 


going to form the invested fund, 
whose income, added to the other 
half of the receipts, shall be devoted 
'to public education, and be divided 
| among the States and Territories up- 
{on the basis of their population be- 
|tween the ages of four and twenty- 
|one years. For the first five years, 
| however, this distribution shall be in 
|accordance with the number in the 
'nopulation of the several States and 
Territories of persons ten years old 
jand upward who cannot read and 
write. This is a wise provision to 
;meet the urgent case of some of the 
Southern States, whose emancipation 
has made an enormous addition to 
the number of illiterate citizens. 
This will be seen at a glance by the 
following table: 





Population. Illiterates. 
‘Iabama - - 966,992 349,770 
‘ykansas - - - 484,471 1 1,79 
Florida - - - 187 ,748 6A; 3s 
Louisiana - - . - 76,915 257.18! 
lississippi - < 8.7,9.2 291,718 
outh Carolina - ° - 705,606 265,89 





There may be some practical ques- 
| tions concerning the management and 
control of this fund that would pre- 
sent difficulties, but we think that 
| there is eminent necessity for legisla- 
|tion of the kind. Mr. Hoar’s bill in- 
|troduces no new principle. for Con- 


gers” will aid in getting up a library. | gress has repeatedly made land grants 
This “* Granger’? movement, if direct- | for educational purposes, and this 
ed in right channels, can be made to| simply improves upon the policy b) 
subserve the most important ends,— , ¢iving its proceeds instead of the land 
sociability and self improvement,—_ itself, which can be only available in 
instruction in the duties and respousi- | a small percentage of deserving cases. 
bilities of citizenship. Our teachers 
ought to be in these movements, and) The wife of Mr. John L. Shorey, 
be so full of wise suggestion as to be | publisher of the Nursery, has served 
a real help to the people. Let the | on the Schoel Committee of Lynn for 
meetings be for improvement; to this | three years. She has proved to bea 








end take steps early to secure a libra-| very influential member of the board. | 
ry. Get Hearth and Home, Apple-| Her services have been satisfactory to | 


~ 


ton’s Journal, Old and New, the all. The citizens of Lyna think she 
Popular Science Monthly, Littell’s | is an excellent “person” for the office. 


WJRK TO BE DONE. 


rTNHE friends of education in Texas) 


have a great work to do, and 
seem to be not only ready and willing. 
but determined to do it. The Sher- 
man Jtegister says: ‘Gov. Coke 
struck a chord that met a cordial re- 
sponse in the great popular heart, 
wheu he said in his inaugural address 
that a system of free public scheols 
should be established in Texas, in 
which every child of the State could 
receive such an education as would fit 


him forthe duties of American citi- | 


zenship. And the people expect, and 
imperatively demand, that the pledges 
and promises made by Democratic 


conventions ani candidates on this| 


subject in the late canvass shall be re- 
dleemcd, and carried out in the most 
perfect good faith by the fourteenth 
Legislature. They ask for bread, and 
they will not be content with astone, 
as there exists no reasonable pretext 
or excuse for longer delaying this 
matter of vital concernment to them 
all. The resources of our State are 
amply sufficient to establish an effi- 
cient public school system without 


‘imposing any grievous burdens of 


taxation upon the people. Let the 


|s:hool lands be sold where they will 


lic lands—one-half the net receipts | 


bring a fair price, and the proceeds 
securely invested, and the interest 
applied to educational purposes; and 
let this be supplemented, if need be. 
with a moderate tax, and in twelve 
months a system of free schools can 
be established in Texas, on a firm and 
satisfactory basis, that in no long tink 
will vie with that of any other State 
inthe Union. And to say that such 
a system is not feasible is contradict 
ed both by reason and experience. 
For have we not witnessed the splen- 
did success of such systems of schools 
in the great States of Illinois, Ohio. 
and Indiana? Let our legislators 
closely study those systems, eliminate 
the objectionable, and adopt the best 
features, and thus construct one ap- 
proximating perfection. To her pub 
lic schools, more than to any othe) 
; cause, is the North indebted for hei 
great prestige, vast wealth and im- 
inense power. 

The permanent available 
fund is $2,620,125. This does not in- 
clude 2,763,073 acres of land belonging 
to the State for the use of the schools 
Thenumber of immigrants now pour- 
ing into the State is very large, anc. 
will be constantly augmented by the 
new railroads finished and pointing 
in that direction. 

The indomitable energy that is now 
aroused in Texas, and which is every 


schoo] 


day being reinforced from the Mid- | 


(ie, Northern, Eastern and Wester: 
States, will make this vast young 


empire a network of railroads. When | 


we glance at the map and see in what 
,latitude Texas lies, and learn what 
are its resources, with its rich soil. 
pure water, genial and salubrious cli- 
mate, and then turn to the kind o: 
men who now inhabit it, and who are 
going thither, and who will not alone 
| build its railroads and till its soil, but 
, maintain a State government which 


| intelligent people can thrive under,— 


we can see no stop to the prosperity 
of the country. 

| Letthe people vigorously sustain 
,the public school system, correcting 
|such mistakes as are unavoidable in 
inaugurating a measure of such be- 
neficence and magnitude, and Texas 
| has a future more immediate and glo- 
‘rious than the most sanguine have 
lever sared to hope. 


| MEN AND WOMEN. 


OTHING is more striking to an 
observer than the persistency 
| With which certain institutions retain 
jeach a certain character of its own, 
|though their managers change, and 
nowhere is this more marked than in 
schools. One man comes and goes; 
another and yet another comes and 
goes, aud yet all the pupils of some 
schools seem marked with a distinct- 
ive peculiarity. It seems as if the 
school itself—the ideal school it must 
be, since it changes every year, and 
since its pupils now are not at all the 
same that they were ten years ago— 
as if the ideal school had a life of its 
own, quite independent of its chang- 
ing teachers, and powerful enough in 
some cases to overcome their individ- 
ual weaknesses and peculiarities. 

We are told that the ship consists 
of everything but the wood, iron and 
ropes which went to its construction, 
and so sometimes we are almost ready 
to say that the school is everything 
but the teachers and the pupils. 

Now, whence comes this mighty in- 
fluence, so strong as to overpower 
and bear down all the individual pe- 
culiarities of many different teachers, 
30 strong as to preserve itself through 
many years? 

Asan example of what we mean, 
we may cite the famous school of 
Rugby, in England, and in our own 
country some of the oldest Normal 
schools and Colleges. Every boy 
who enters Rugby comes, as it were, 
into an inheritance of certain senti- 
ments of honor which belong to the 
school; every girl who enters the 
Normal School at Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, feels a something in the 
inental atmosphere of thoroughness, 
of persistence, of exactness, which 
influences her unawares into some- 
thing different from what she has ha- 
bitually been. We do not mean that 
these are the only examples. We se- 
.ect them bevause the peculiarities of 
which we have been speaking appear 

here in a very marked degree. 

Now, looking back in the history of 
these schools, what do we find? We 
find that at a certain period in the life 
of one, and at the very founding of 
the other, there stood at the head ot 
each men of remarkable personal 
character. Dr. Arnold was not so 
much distinguished for his excellence 
is a teacher as he was for the force of 
his personal character. Cyrus Peirce 
was not a remarkable teacher; many 
who have never made any impress 
whatever on the schools at whose 
head they may have stood for years, 
have excelled him in teaching power. 
The Normal School was founded in 
1839, Cyrus Peirce has long ago 
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passed away from earth, and yet his 
spirit and the forming power which 
he impressed upon. its pupils lives to- 
day as a recognized influence in the 
girls who never saw his face or heard 
his voice. 

It is the same, if we turn to wo- 
men, with the Mt. Holyoke Seminary 


' jn Massachusetts, and with Vassar 


College in New York. Miss Lyon 
and Miss Lyman are dead, but they 
still live in their influences on the pu- 
pils of to-day. 

The secret isan open one. It con- 
sists in the fact that these men and 
women were men and women in the 
broadest sense of the term, and that, 
therefore, their influence has lasted, 
and has percolated down through all 
the ranks that followed them, seem- 


| ing to be inexhaustible in its nature 


and undying in its force. 

Merely intellectual power is not 
of such vital strength. The fact is, 
that what we want.in and for our 
schools, is not merely teachers, but 
we want men and women—manly 
men and womanly women—and then, 
and ouly then, shall we see a growth 
of character in the pupils of our 
schools that will be the strongest as- 
surance for the stability of our gov- 
ernment and national life. 


. 








HIGH SCHOOLS.--THEIR ceasaal 
AND PROSPECTS. 


HE history of the High School as 
au institution, which in some re- 


spects may perhaps be termed pecu- 
liarly and distinctively American, is 
but a thing of yesterday, so to speak, 
because the oldest dates back hardly 
fifty years, and the very large majori- 
ty of them are yet only twenty or 
thirty years old, at most, as in Phila- 
delphia, Hartford and Springfield. 
The condition of the earliest public 
high schools is, therefore, a matter 
very easy to examine and thoroughly 
understand. In the cities above 
named, they are the very pride and 
ornament of the community, are the 
objects of the warmest affection, and 
staunch, if not liberal, support, are in- 


| variably officered by the most efficient, 


zealous and well qualified teachers 
that can be obtained, and have been 
steadily growing in the confidence and 
appreciation of the community from 
the start. This is the condition of evy- 
ery public high school that has yet 
been organized, as far as we are in- 
formed, without a solitary exception. 
Their condition, then, is not merely 
that of a new experiment, running 
well for a while, but is that of thor- 
ough and augmenting success and pup- 
ular favor. We have heard of not one 
being dishanded, nor of one that is a 
feeble nurseling, hovering bet ween life 
and death. So much for their present 
state. 

Now, as for their prospects, and the 
power or greatness of their future, 
while, in most of the States where cd- 
ucation is a paramount interest, the 
public High School already isa settled 
fact, in full operation, its place, func- 
tions, equipment, management, income 
and interests all fortified by law, and 
cherished and guarded as sacredly as 


~ 


the rights of property, or of person, 
yet it is evident from various sources 
that the views of some leading educa- 
tors are unfavorable to such organiza- 
tions, on varidus grounds, more or less 
honorable ; that the views of others 
equally eminent are either not yet set- 
tled, or if so, are not freely given, and 
hence, it is matter of most vital im- 
portance that the public high school, 
as the newest and grandest outgrowth 
of our general educational system, 
shall establish and adjust its relations 
alike to all higher and to all lower in- 
stitutions in a satisfactory manner, at 
an early day. and with a uniform poli- 
cy. This should be done by all its ad- 
vocates, in order to vindicate all the 
existing legislation on that subject, 
and also to win the cordial support 


and warm advocacy of thousands of 


deliberate men and careful thinkers, 
who are waiting to know whatit is to 
be made, before they commit them- 
selves permanently in its favor. 

The prospects of all such schools, 
while now bright and clear for the 
causation of the very best results, and 
to all classes of their patrons, would 
thus be greatly improved. The trum- 
pet of battle must blow no uncertain 
blast. The attention of the most com- 
petent legislators, jurists and states- 
men can be devoted to no object of 
greater interest. The tax: payers in all 
cities and laige towus where such a 
school has been founded are in general 
quite favorable to its practical work- 
ings, and feel convinced that the tax 
has been very strongly for the public 
good. 

The voters who have not property, 
and are not tax-payers, all, as intelli- 
gent men, see clearly the great advan- 
tages which their children thus share 
on perfectly equal terms with the 
children of even the richest, to the 
full extent of the course of studies. 

f thus carefully adapted to all other 
institutions of learning, the High 
School has before it a most beneficent 
future. We stand on the mere thresh- 
old. 








Is not This True? 
@ school system, all through the 


more competent teachers. We pre- 
suine those employed do the best they 
can under the circumstances in which 
they are placed. Many of them have 
had no previous training for this work. 
Most of them are not furnished with 
any “tools to work with,” and not 
more thau one person in a million can 
do a good lob with poor tools. 

The teachers need black-boards, 
globes, maps, charts, and other things. 
With these helps, they could teach a 
class of twenty much better than they 
can teach one pupil without them. 

Directors ought to furnish teachers 
in the school room with “ belps,” just 
as much as they furnish a hand on the 
farm or in the shop with “tools.” 
Farmers—“‘Grangers” if you please— 
would not ask or expect a person to 
raise a crop of corn, or wheat or po- 
tatoes, without furnishing the imple- 
ments with which to till the soil, and 





do the work. And so with the man 


west and south is sadly in need of 





who builds the house or does any sort 
of mechanical labor. He must have 
tools to work with. 

The fact is, if our school directors 
will furnish these necessary things, 
our teachers will do twenty or thirty 
times as much work for the money as 
they can do without them. 








THE STATE UNIVERSITY READY. 


he following interesting and im- 

portant letter from Dr. Read,Presi- 
dent of the State University, will be 
read with interest : 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
CoL_umBIA, Boone Co , Jan. 20. ’74. 


Editor American Journal of Education : 

DEAR SrR: I received a copy of the 
resolution introduced by yourself, and 
which passed the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, recently held at Warrens- 
burg, in relation to the adoption of a 
plan for the admission of students 
from the high schools of the State into 
the classes of the University, and beg 
to assure you, on the part of the Fac- 
ulty, of their hearty sympathy with 
every effort to bring the schools into 
intimate relations with the University. 

The Faculty will, by its committee, 
meet the committee appointed by the 
State Association, to consult in regard 
to courses of preparatory study, with 
the view of organizing the proper 
gradation between the High School 
and the University, so that there shall 
be no intervening gap. 

Our committee are ready for the 
meeting, or consultation by corres- 
pondence; only, it is important that 
the plan should be agreed upon soon, 
in order that it may go into the annu- 
al University report to the Governor. 

But we are prepared to goa step 
further in our efforts to bring the 
teachers, and thus the schools of the 
State, into more vital relations with 
the University. 

We propose, in imitation of time- 
honored Harvard, to open our doors 
to teachers for a course of a few 
weeks’ instruction, especially in the 
natural sciences, affording them the 
advantage of our new laboratory and 
other appointments to aid them in 
their preparation to teach botany, 
chemistry, mineralogy, physiology, 
&c. We hope to mature our plans 
and arrangements so as to be able to 
invite their presence by the 20th of 
April ensuing. 

You may be assured that there is no 
disposition on the part of our Faculty 
to keep the teachers of the State at 
arm’s length, or to maintain a digni- 
fied distance from the grand scheme 
of State education, as is sometimes 
charged. 

We most earnestly wish, to the full 
extent of our power, te bring about 
in our State, a university and nota 
diversity of our educational interests 
and men; and to establish a well-gra- 
ded scheme of instruction, from the 
primary school to the highest institu- 
tion of learning in the State. 

Very Truly Yours, 
DANIEL READ. 








Show your freinds the JoURNAL 
and get them to subscribe for it. 
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“THE BROAD GAUGE.” 





Editor American Journal of Education : 
HE movement to secure a closer 
and more intimate relation be- 


tween our public high schools and the 
colleges and State University, is a 
move in the right direction, and I re- 
gard your article entitled ‘Broad 
Gauge” as fully meeting the issue, and 
right to the point. 

Teachers and Principals throughout 
this and other States should lend it 
aid, encouragement and impetus, that 
something may be accomplished more 
than mere talk. Ihave not had time 
to prepare any well digested thoughts 
upon the “how or when” of this im- 
portant achievement, but will give 
you some statements touching our 
work and purposes in Carrollton, in 
the high school. 

The High School was organized in 
1870, has graduated two classes, one 
in 1872 and one in 1873, and will grad- 
uate a class of fifteen in 1871, part of 
whom are reading “ Anabasis,” and 
expect to enter college next year. 
Right have read, or are reading, “Vir- 
gil.?? Our scientific and English course 
is equal to that of the best seminaries, 
and prepares students for the junior or 
senior class of the University. 

Our work is thoroughly tested by 
annual and semi-annual] examinations, 
and pupils stand only upon their mer- 
its. The classical course prepares stu- 
dents only for the freshman class. 

Besides this, our school is doing a 
good Normal work, preparing young 
ladies and gentlemen for positions in 
the schools of the county and State. 

Such is our work, and it is duly ap- 
preciated by our people. In our school 
Carrollton has at least one thing to be 
proud of. 

Tappend herewith a list of subscri- 
bers, including the names of all our 


teachers. C. W. WELLs. 
Carrollton, Mo., Feb. 24, 1874. 








Them. 


he poor teachers, we mean; these do 

nothings, these dried-up, fossilized 
specimens to whom there is no more 
life cr growth or power than toa dead 
limb that hangs on to the tree, leafless 
and juiceless. Such drones area hin- 
drance; they waste both time and mo- 
ney, their own and that of the pupils 
and parents. A county superintend- 
ent says: “I visited, officially, twelve 
schools; four of them were first-class, 
but the rest—think of it in two-thirds 
—’’ the teacher fails to impart instruc- 
tion—does not understand the theory 
of teaching, does not get the attention 
of the class, creates no thought in the 
pupil, and of course fails to advance 
him in his studies. I returned, feel- 
ing more discouraged than at any pre- 
vious time during the season. It 
won’t do. The peeple’s money must 
not be squandered. <A poor teacher 
ain’t worth one nickel. Good teach- 
ers will be appreciated and paid well, 
but poor ones must be dismissed.” 

That is right,—dismiss thems 


Dismiss 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. V 


Editor American Journal of Education : 


CLOSE investigation will, I 
think, convince any person that 
our present school law is not perfec- 
tion perfected. That some things might 
with benefit be omitted and others 


improved, is almost self-evident. 


The collecting and disbursing of the 
school moneys, as at present manipu- 
lated, is quite a little item when care- 


fully analyzed. It occurs to me that 


the local directors could make their 


reports of enumeration, &c., directly 
to the County Superintendent, and 
that the school moneys should remain 
in the hands of the County Treasurer, 
who has given bond with ample secu- 
rity for the faithful discharge of his 
official duties ; whereas, some of those 
township treasurers would then be re- 
lieved from their duties. The only 
reason assigned for the office of town- 
ship treasurer is, the teachers could 
not afford to go to the county seat at 
the end of each month to draw their 
wages. There is some consolation in 
the assertion ; but were the —— 
made payable to the teacher or ov#ler, 


then these warrants could be.pregent- 
ed by any person and the ney 
drawn. 

The County Superintendent ohgh 


to watch carefully and see that allifines 
and forfeitures find their way into the 
school fund, 

Again, the County Superintendent, 
while visiting the schools (a work the 
county clerk would never do). ought 


to be the custodian of the finances of 


each district, and give such specific 
directions as would enable the local 
directors to make out full and com- 
plete reports on all subjects connected 
with the school interests of their dis- 
trict. Complete returns can be se- 
cured in no other way. 

According to the ninth census re- 
port, for 1870, the following remarka- 
ble fact appears : 

The total number of illiterates, male 
and female, in the United States, is 
5,643,534, of which 2,608,847 are males, 
and 3,034,687 are females; and there 


are also of this number 1,550,000 illit- 


erate male adults, of whom 743,000 are 


white and 807,000 colored, who can not 


write, and are voters, or may become 
voters. 


In Missouri alone are 123,493 males 
and 98,892 females, making a total il- 
These illiterates, 


literacy of 222,385. 


| 
should hasten the day when mind ey- whe a ap will run without 7" 
. ; . |help after it is once set in motion. e 
erywhere in our country shall be freed thinks the duties imposed by law upon the 
from the shackles of ignorance. | county superintendents ‘can be as well 
Even the lamented Divoll—and no | and efficiently performed by members of 


mune is ; . naan | the township school-boards or county 
man in Missouri understood the case | clerks and without cost.” It will be found 
better—recognized the County Super- | here, as elsewhere, however, that work 


intendency as the right arm of the pub- | done for ee is worth just what it 


3 costs. And, if the governor should take 
lic school system, and at almost every | pains to inquire, he would discover that 
county institute held in the State, res- 


his opinion is at variance not only with 
olutions have been adopted as the | "at of the great body of educators in his 
sense of those institutes, that the office 


own State, but of every one in any State 
who is entitled to express an opinion. 
of County Superintendent is indispen- | - e 
sable, and that it ought to be made | 
more efficient. 





Virginia. 


J. M. GREENWOOD. Ir NHE editor of the New York School 
Normal School, Kirksville, Feb., 1874. Journal has been reading the An- 

° jnual Report of the Superintendent of 
| Public Schools of Virginia, for 1878. 


|He says it is greatly to the credit 


Wé are quite sure the last meet- | or Mr. Ruffner that he boldly accepts 
ing of the State Teachers’ As-| ihe facts of the case and argues 


or cancel ie are 
ociation of Missouri is destined to | logically from data which are suffi- 
work great good to the social and com- | .5...¢1y discouraging. This confes- 
‘mercial interests of the State, as well | 2 





WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


as to the cause of education proper. 


terests are linked closely to, and are 
largely dependent upon, the progress 
of education in this as well as in all 
the other States. 
The New York Independent says: 
The recent meeting of the Missouri 


burg, seems to have been marked by great 


re something more than the weak 
platititdes that such bodies too often ut- 
ter, and are directed to the accomplish- 
ment of practical ends. The first and 
third we give entire: 

Resolved, That, in order to more com- 
pletely unify the system and to bring the 
State University and such other of our 
colleges and higher literary institutes as 
desire to co-operate with us into more har- 
monious working relations with our pub- 
lic schools, this convention earnestly re- 


versity of the = of other States in re- 
gard to the admission of students from 
the high schools into the classes of the 
University, and that our students be ad- 
mitted upon certificate of qualifications 
from ne 4 of the high schools as adopt 
and carry out a thorough practical course 
of preparatory study. 

Resolved, 'Thav, as citizenship under our 
form of government throws upon each 
the liability of making laws, as well as 
the duty of obeying the laws, the Associ- 
ation recommends a more careful study in 
all our schools of the history and Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the 
State of Missouri, as well as the general 
principles of the science of government. 

Other resolutions ask the Legislature 
for a more liberal system of taxation for 
the benefit of ‘‘one hundred and fifty 
thousand children in the State who are 
yet deprived of the benefits of our public 


houses and other proper and necessary 
accommodations,” sug; 


In fact, our commercial and social in- 


commends the adoption by our State Uni- | 


school system, for the want of school- 


ggest that the four 


a months’ term of school, as provided for 
in 1870, were ten years old aud up- 


ward. Not to speak of tweuty iper 
cent. of the voting population ofjthe 
United States being illiterates—a : 
unfortunate circumstance —no wogder 
then that such sturdy Democrat@ as 
Hon. J. 8. Rollins and Senator Breck- 


taught in the public schools of the State ; 
express a hearty appreciation of the great 


by law, is too short, and should be in- 
creased to six months, with the option al- 


one of the branches required by law to be 


value ot Gen. Eaton’s work as United 


| si 1 confirms the correctness of the 
| statements put forth by Commissioner 
| Eaton in the Reports of the Bureau of 
Edueation, by the newspaper corre- 
spondents who have lately traveled in 
| the South, and by Northern educators 
| whose sight is not blinded by local 
|prejudice. The statistics, says Mr. 


iP 


State Teachers’ Association, at Warrens- | tuffuer, indicate that the registered 


| adult illiterates in the Southern States 


nthusiasm and by an unusual elevation | constitutes nearly one-half the entire 
‘ harmony of purpose. The resolu-| 
tio 


|population; and he produces the fig- 
‘ures to establish the correctness of his 
| statements, adding these words: “The 
painful fact must be stated that, even 
among the whites, in the eleven South- 
crn States proper, the per centage of 
| illiteracy increased from 7.1 in 1860 to 
| 9.8 in 1870,” a fact attributable in part 
| to the war. The actual present per 
| cent. of illiterate males over twenty- 
;one years of age to the male popula- 
tion of the same age is stated by Mr. 
Ruffner as follows: In the Southern 
States, 33.19; in the Northern States, 
7.43. Can there be a better argument 
than this in favor of free schools ? 

Virginia, like many other States, 
needs more free schools, and better 
ones, and a less number of so-called 
“ colleges,” 

There were 5,518 less pupils in the 
public schools in 1873 than in 1872, 
which looks bad. ‘“ Cheap’ teachers, 
it seems, account for the fact of a de- 
cline in the number attending school. 
And the more promptly our intelli- 
gent people manifest their disapproba- 
tion of poor schools, the sooner can we 
bring our school system up to a high 
degree of efficiency. 


lowed to the districts of increasing it to| The average monthly pay of teach- 
ten; recommend that vocal music become 


ers increased from $29 86 per month 
in 1872, to $32 in 1873. In the long run 
the rate -of pay will determine the 
quality of the teaching. 





meyer have been champions of the 


public school system. 


Every child is as much entitled to a 
common school education as it is to 
the air it breathes, the food it eats, the 
And the very prin- 
ciples upon which our government 
must exist, if exist it does, point us to 
the fearful fact that such a mass of ig- 
norance as we have in our country is 
a just causé for serious apprehension, 
and the actions of our legislators 


water it drinks. 


States Commissioner of Education, and | 
recommend the enlargement of the re- 
sources of the bureau ; endorse Mr. Hoar’s 
Education Bill; and recommend the ex- 
tension of the ** power and influence” of 


the office of county superintendent of| Property, evince the purpose of the 
schools. 


vy ladles tivlayooen people to build up the public system 
n this last poin eir opinion differs | ..): 9). i ’ 
very widely from that of the governor of | solidly and permanently. 


The number of school-houses built 
during the year, and the large in- 
crease in the aggregate value of scheol 








its firm an 





the State, who has been examining the | 

a! bee peg ay _ a tage ee and has}sentiment has continued, as is une- 

of these sieene ne no longer cnadlahele | quivocally shown by the testimonies 

required by the wants of the system,” |of county superintendents. 

though they ‘“‘ may have been essential to 
successful establishment ”’ in| : 

the first instance. The governor appar-|°V¢TY observing eye. The platforms 


ently looks upon the educational system | of both political parties, and the po- 


The favorable advance in public 


The evi- 
| dences of this, however, are patent to 


litical speeches made during the can- 
vass, would have placed the fact be- 
yond a doubt, if there had been no 
other evidence. 

The teachers can remedy these de- 
fects by a united, persistent effort to 
keep the people informed as to what 
they are doing. 
ten thousand copies of the Virginia 
Educational’ Journal taken and read, 
and the wages would he largely in- 
creased if this were done and a very 
much better class of teachers secured. 

Let our teachers everywhere lay the 
facts and arguments before the peo- 
ple as they are givén in the journals 
of education, and the remedy will 
come speedily. 
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Our Teachers’ Bureau. 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 





TEACHERS. WANTING SITUATIONS. 

245. A French gentleman with 
twenty years’ experience teaching in 
high schools and seminaries in this 
country, is now prepared to give 
thorough instruction in Mathematics 
and French ina good school. Best 
references given. 

C. B. CLARK, EsqQ., the architect, of 
St. Louis, who has for years given 
much attention and study to the plan- 
ning, heating and ventilation of school 
houses, churches and other public 
buildings, in addition to his extensive 
business. as an arehitect for private 
dwellings, was unanimously chosen 
as the architect for the Southeast Nor- 
mal School, located by the Board of 
Regents at Cape Girardeau. Several 
plans were examined, but those of 
Mr. Clark were unanimously adopted. 
The building will not only be an or: 
nament to the county and a credit to 
the State, but its location is such that 
every person passing up and down 
the river will carry along with him a 
pleasant impression of the culture of 
a people who give such evidence of 
their liberality and public spirit. 
Nothing lays a surer, stronger and 
better foundation for the peace and 
prosperity of a State than good 
schools. 








The regular subscription price of 
the American Journal of Education 
is $1.50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
term for which they have been paid 
for expires. We have no club rates. 
See our premium lists, 





Subscribe for the JouRNAL, $1.50 





per year in advance. 





There ought to be 
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CO-OPERATION. 


A Principle, with an Illustration. 


AVING ever regarded myself as 

little more than a speculator in 
the work of the world, and being 
abundantly convinced that even chief 
rulers derive their social importance 
solely from the fact of their being 
chief servants, I have long felt it in- 
cumbent on me, when accepting or ap- 
pearing to assume in any degree the 
office of teacher, to let my words be 
few and savory, even as compared 
with the actual demand for mental 
sentiment. May they so in some 
measure tend, through whatever 
shame of the servant, to the only glory 
of God, in the only salvation of Christ, 
through the only power of that Holy 
Spirit, which can, as obeyed, in mod- 
esty lead and limit the testimony of 
each, to the results of his own impor- 
tance! 


I was once enlisted as clerk in the 
service of a manufacturing company. 
The steady and quiet movements of 
the crowded and polished axles or 
“shafts,” and wheels or “ pullies,” 
and the lithe and equally busy, though 
sometimes heavily flabbing and almost 
lazy-looking, leather bands or “straps”’ 
which so essentially aided in distribu- 
ting the motive power, were a source 
of frequent admiration to me. I was 
told by one of the artisans who was 
somewhat versed in the history of his 
profession,that the earlier mill-wrights 
omitted the smoothing of the iron 
work, under the false impression that 
the leathern surface would so more 
readily adhere to and act upon the me- 
tallic. Experience, however, at length 
suggesting that by this arrangement 
a portion of the force which would 
otherwise be realized in gainful re- 
sults was worse than wasted in the 
destruction of the straps, the more 
sightly method was adopted, to the 
triumphant obviation ‘of the double 
loss. 

During the term of my service in 
the establishment, one of the older of- 
ficials of the company remarked to 
me, in the course of a conversation 
over an employe who seemed at times 
to discharge his function but languid- 
ly, that there was “astrap loose some- 
where.” I was glad to hear him say 
80, being convinced, and thinking that 
he also had reason to believe, that the 
receiving pulley, so to speak, had 
_been carefully polished on the part of 
the said understrapper, and hoping 
that his attention would then be di- 
rected to the condition of the driving 
or delivering pulley on his own part. 
I noticed, however, that no effort was 
made by him to secure a more perfect 
correspondence of thought and feel- 
ing, and I was scarcely surprised at 
length to learn that the loose strap had 
become a broken strap, so leaving an 
otherwise willing employe at liberty 
to emigrate, which he did, as I happen 
to know, to the disappointment of the 
superior functionary. 

Perhaps the most ingenious fable 
could.supply me with no more impres- 
sive illustration of the use of the ab- 


or bands of social influence, and of 
the true method of their observation 
and preservation, than I find in this 
simple reminiscence. 
PHILADELPHUS. 


_ 


HOW IS IT? 


What does the school law say about 
“estimates ”’ for school purposes for 
next year? When are they to be 
made? How much money is needed 
to pay off the present indebtedness of 
your district? How much money is 
needed to sustain the schools efficient- 
ly fora year? How much of the tax 
levied has been collected this year? 
Have you money on hand to paya 
good teacher promptly at the end of 
the month? Is yourschool house well 
seated? Is it well furnished with 
maps and globes and blackboards ? 
These are pertinent inquiries, which 
eyery teacher ought to have answered 
in the affirmative before engaging to 
teach the school. You cannot do good 
work without “tools to work with.” 
How is it ? 
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Tennessee. “i 





Editor American Journal of Education : 
HAVE been receiving your school 
journal regularly for several 
months, and [ must say that my opin- 
ion of it improves with each number. 
It hasa good way of coming down 
from the regions of philosophy, so- 
called, and grappling with practical 
school matters, which I like. The 
true school journal will go with the 
teacher into the school-room, and bea 
helpmeet in his daily work, rather 
than 2 panderer to the high-flown 
ideas of the theorists. 

Tennessee is now in the first year of 
her new school system. Such encour- 
aging prospects we have never had be- 
fore. Tne friends of free education 
now begin to feel that they have at 
last secured a permanent foothold. 
The most prominent barriers to suc- 
cess in the past have been removed— 
e8pecially ‘politics in the schools,” 
which worked such ruin hitherto. 
People of all parfies now vie with each 
other in showing fealty to the free 
school cause. 

The schools were opened 1n this 
county (Knox) promptly in every dis- 
trict, and with few exceptions in eve- 
ry sub-district. The building of 
houses prevented a small number 
opening. Above one hundred and 
twenty have been opened in the coun- 
ty to present date. The country 
schools will average about five months. 
A few will be extended by private 
means and Peabody aid to ten months. 
The city schools, by means of Pea- 
body aid and local taxation, run ten 
months. They have their own char- 
ter, regulations and supervising offi- 
cers, and are proving very successful. 
The schools are carefully graded after 
the usual manner of city schools. 

We have some live teachers, but the 
general standard needs much eleva- 
tion. To aid in securing this, four 
teachers’ institutes have been estab- 
lished in the connty on the district 





stract principles of duty, ss channels, 


plan. The attendance has not been as 


good as is desirable, but a deep inter- 
est is manifested by those present, and 
much good is being done. 

We have a considerable number of 
passable school-houses, but the want 
of proper school furniture is almost 
universal outside of the city. Many 
new houses of a better character will 
be built during the coming spring and 
summer, and improved furniture put 
in. A brighter day is dawning, and 
with energy and well directed work 
we hope ere long to have schools of 
which our people need not be ashamed. 

T. C. K. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1874. 





Will our friends please remember 
and write their postoffice address on 
Postal cards sent us. We already 
have a number of questions asked of 
us, but do not know where to direct 
the answers as we number each a 
large list of “John Smiths” among 
our acquaintances. 


Hon. JoHN D. PHILBRICK, Super- 
intendent of the Boston schools, who 
was present at the Vienna Exposition, 
and served on the jury in the educa- 
tional department of the Exposition, 
recently gave a lecture in the Lowell 
Instilute, in Boston, on what‘he saw. 

He is reported as saying that the 
European system of educafion is far 
in advance of our own, in some of the 
most essential points. 

Mr. Philbrick claims that in thor- 
ough preparation for their profession, 
in general intelligence, and in the en- 
lightened system of study, the Austri- 
an government is far in advance of 
ours. 

That we need to revise and improve 
not only our courses of study, but our 
methods of instruction, no one will 
deny. Mr. Philbrick ‘says: “The 
American school building was not a 
success. In it there was nothing wor- 
thy of imitation, unless it was the 
size of the school room. There were 
four models of school houses in the 
Exposition, that from Sweden being 
the most perfect and beautiful, while 
next came that of Austria.” 

After reading the above, we regret 
that the Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Company, of St. 
Louis, did not fit up the room with 
their “Gothic” or “Triumph Desks,” 
Globes, Charts, maps, &c., &c., so as 
to have something “‘ worthy of imita- 
tion.” 

We shall not leave such things to 
New York and Boston again. Next 
time St. Louis will be represented. 


* 


In New York and Pennsylvania sev- 
en crimes are committed by ignorant 
persons to one by educated persons ; 
while throughout the whole country 
the ratio is as ten to one. 


~ 











Send us items of interest, in regard 
to school officers in your neighbor- 
hood, for the JouRNAL, and send us 
$1.50 for your subscription, and the 
same for some friend. It will pay. 








Please remember, we want your 
post-office address, as well as your 
name—and subscription. 





HIGH AND LOW. 


<a shall spring out of the earth”—Ps. 


8: 3 
“That ye y | grow by the sincere milk of 
et.: 2, 2. 


the word.”—1 


A mortai may not live on notions, 
Nor even on brotherly love; 

The truth which sustains true emotions 
Still works from below to above. 


The province of thinking and feeling 
Is dream-land to him who wants bread, 
And knows not the blessed revealing 
Which raises the willingly dead. 


As Jesus, in spreading God’s glory; 
The labor of sympathy lent, 

Constrained by each suffering story, 
Ere bidding the sinner repent. 


So let us not start with abstractions 
In = wanderers home, 
But prove by appreciable actions 
That we from the way would not roam. 


The poor shall be alway among us, 
Fulfilling His ample design 

Whose skill has so wondrously bung us, 
As branches and roots from the vine. 


Yet let us with whole-hearted prudence 
While shedding our leaves on the earth, 
Still cherish as keepers and students, 
The channels thro’ which they had birth. 


So not as unmeaning abstractions 
Shall those secret fibres appear, 

Without which the members are fractions, 
Deprived of their life-stream sincere. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb., 1874. 


ad 


THERE are five sources of waste 
of human life: the waste of disease, 
money, labor, thought and emotion, 
and the waste of opportunities. Fore- 
most is the waste of health by 
disease. Not one-half of mankind 
live out half their days, and not one- 
tenth keep their faculties up to their 
maximum. Millions never learn the 
solution of the problem of harmoniz- 
ing the law of nourishment with the 
demands of the system. Millions 
learn it too late to take advantage of 
its teachings. The time is at hand 
when the work of thousands of 
chemists and scientists and hygien- 
ists will have its legitimate issues, 
when men will cease to groan and 
sicken and prematurely die. 





There are dangers ahead of us. We 
should be maniacs, rather than pa- 
triots, to think so well of our country 
as to suppose it incapable of taking 
harm. We are threatened by dangers 
from the increase of criminals, from 
the enlargement of the pauper class, 
and from the decay of political sense 
and political virtue among us. True 
wisdom consists in frankly admitting 
these dangers, and in honestly search- 
ing for the best means of counteract- 
ing them. 








The forces which do most to mould 
character and determine destiny are 
those silent, ever-working, organized 
forces which result not so much from 
specific efforts as from unconscious 
habit. 


Don’t wait for us or our agent, to 
call upon you, but please send your 
name and $1.50 for the JoURNAL, for 
1874, and keep the people posted up 
on school matters. 








Show this number of the JouURNAL 
to your friends, and get their names 
as subscribers, and send them with” 
your own for 1874. Terms $1.50 per 





year in advance. 
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| neglected her family. The creamy pages, 
broad margin and plain type in which 
Roberts Brothers present us the work, is, 
of itself, a luxury, for which we give them 
|a vote of thanks on behalf of the reading 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Personal Reco.iections, from Early 
Life to Old Age, of Mary SOMERVILLE. 
With selections from her correspond- 
ence. By her daughter, Martha Somer- | ‘ 
ville. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Sold | Public. 


by Book and News Uo.) ts | Memos of Many MEN axp Some Wo- 

This isa most interesting, not’to say | 
fascinating book. We did not know exact- 
ly where to stop when we commenced 
reading it, and so did not stop until the 
wee sma’ hours; and yet it is not so strong 
a work as one would expect to find. 


It is a quiet book. One would suppose, 
with such a companionship as Playfair, 
Herschel, De Morgan, Brougham, Macau- 
lay, Scott, La Place, Arago, La Grange, | 
Poisson, Poinsot, Secchi, Cuvier, and Ma- | 
jendie afforded, we should have a,work | which such men as Lamon and Herndon 
spiced with the strongest flavor of their | crowd into the “ Life of,” ete. etc. Still, 
personalities. But there is no gossip with- | gossip should not be allowed to take the 
in these pages. Its chief value, in our | place or time of careful historical study. 
opinion, consists in demonstrating what a | But few persons do enough to entitle them 
woman who is thoroughly domestic may | to much space in the world, after they 
achieve in the realm of science and art. | have taxed it for fifty years to clothe and 
She was born in Scotland in 1780, and lived feed themselves. We select the following 





perors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presi- 


at home and abroad, during the last thir- 
ty years. By Maunsell B. Field. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by Book and News Co. 


few words, but the gossip illustrating the 





is not only readable but instructive. We 


do not have time to read all the “stuff” | 


7 


MEN, being personal recollections of Em- | 


dents, Statesmen, Authors and Artists, | 


The above title tells the whole story ina | 


character of the men of whom he speaks, | 


and yet our grammiirs have, up to a recent 
date, given no indication of the progress 
of modern science in the fields of lan- 
guage. The languages ot the East Indi- 
ans, Persians, Armenians, Russians, Celts, 
Norse, Teutonics, Greeks and Romans, are 
found to be modifications of one essential 
base. The laws of inflection, developed 
| by comparative grammar of these langua- 
ges, are surprising revelations, and if our 
grammar makers were unable to give us 
the results of Grimm and Bopp, they 
ought, at least, to be thoroughly posted in 
Anglo Saxon, and be able to explain mod- 
ern forms through the forms used by our 
Saxon ancestors. Mr. Swinton has per- 
formed his task in a creditable manner. 
His forte seems to lie in the direction of 


jarrangement and perspicuity—excellent 


qualities in a school book. 
I. CaTALOGUE OF Harvarp CoLLeGE—18- 


i374. 


Il. AnnuaL Reports of the President and 
Treasurer of Harvard College—1872-73. 
Cambridge: Welch, Bigelow & Co., 1874. 


The catalogue above named is the most 


| 





to be about ninety years of age. Her| 
daughter, who edits the “Personal Recol- 
lections,”’ says: “It would be almost in- 
credible were I to describe how much my | 
mother contrived to do in the course of a 
day. When my sister and I were small 
children, although busily engaged in wri- | 
ting for the press, she used to teach us for 
three hours every morning, besides mana- 
ging her house carefully, reading the news- 
papers, (for she always was a keen, and, I 
must add, a liberal politician), and the 
most important new books on all subjects, 
grave and gay. In addition to all this, she 
freely visited and received her friends. She 
was, indeed, very fond of society, and aft 
er the death of her first husband and while 
nursing one of her chiidren, she resumed 
her mathematical studies. She says, * I 


as a fair specimen of Mr. Field’s treatment 
of his subjects. 

He says, **General ‘Sam’ Houston was 
one of the United States Senators from 
Texas. He was, physically, a magnificent 
specimen of manhood. His dress was ex- 
travagantly outre, suggestive of both the 
frontier’s-man and the Indian. He pos-| study it. 
sessed a great mind and a great heart, and| In order to see how much Harvard is do- | 
his many peculiarities were harmless and | ing to elevate the standard of higher edu- | 
endearing, rather than repulsive. His | cation in this country, it is necessary to| 
courtesy to women was remarkable, and | read the annual reports of the President | 
he never addressed one otherwise than as and Treasurer, above cited. The old plan 
‘lady.’ *Good-morning, lady,’ was his of committing most of the instruction of | 
invariable salutation to any fair friend he | under-graduates to tutors appointed from | 

| 
| 


valuable document of the kind we have 
ever received, owing to the fact that it con- | 
tains a complete set of examination ques- 
tions on all the studies for admission, as 
well as for promotion from class to class. 
We trust that all teachers interested in 
higher education, will obtain a copy and 








| 
met at the breakfast-table or elsewhere du- | recent graduates, has disappeared entirely | 
ring the earlier hours of the day. He re-|at Harvard. ‘The teachers of the Fresh- 
sided at Willard’s when in Washington ; | man class are two professors, four assist- 
and although his room was replete with | ant professors, three tutors and one in- 





studied plane and spherical trigonometry, 
conic sections, and Fergusson’s Astronomy. 
I then attempted to read Newton's Prin- 
I found it extremely difficult, and 
certainly did not understand it till I return- 
ed to it some time after, when I studied 
that wonderful work with great assiduity, 
and wrote numerous notes and observa- 
tions on it. I obtained a loan of what I 
believe was called the Jesuits’ edition, 
which helped me. At this period mathe- 
matical science was at a low ebb in Britain; 
reverence for Newton had prevented men 
from adopting the Calculus, which had en- 
abled fereign mathematicians to carry as- 
tronomical and mechanical science to the 
highest perfection. Professors Ivory and 
De Morgan had adopted the Calculus, but 
several years elapsed before Mr. Herschel 
and Mr. Babbage were joint editors with 
Professor Peacock in publishing an abridg- 
ed translation of La Croix’s Treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. I be. 
came acquainted with Mr. Wallace, who 
was, if lam not mistaken, mathematical 
teacher of the Military College at Marlow, 
and editor of a mathematical journal pub- 
lished there. I had solved some of the 
problems contained in it, and sent to him, 
which led to a correspondence, as Mr. Wal- 
lace sent me his own solutions in return. 
Mine were sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong, and it occasionally happened that 
we solved the same problem by different 
methods. At last I succeeded in solving a 
prize problem. It wasa diophantine prob- 
lem, and I was awarded a silver medal cast 
on purpose with my name, which pleased 
me exceedingly.” 

We hope this book will be carefully and 
extensively read by all, as it shows us how 
much a woman may accomplish and yet 


cupid. 


be a ‘‘model wife and mother,” who never 





the appliances of civilized life, he discard-| structor. Of these ten teachers, only two 
ed, or pretended to discard the use of ma-| ire wholly devoted to the Freshmen ; all | 
ny of them. Buffalo robes were spread | the rest teach also Seniors, Juniors, or | 
upon the carpet, and upon these he slept, | Sophomores. Nine out of the ten are men 
in preference to using the bed. He had a| of much greater attainments in their seve- 
printed poster upon the wall bearing the | ral specialties, than are geuerally to be 
words, ‘My hour for retiring is nine o’-| found, even in the best schools,—a result | 
clock.’ This was a silent morition to vis-| quite natural, inasmuch as college teachers | 
itors to withdraw when that hour arrived. | have the privilege of devoting themselves 
But it was the popular belief that the rest-| to single departments of learning—a priv- 
less old warrior was in the habit of night-| ilege denied to most school teachers. 
ly pacing the floor until the small hours | It isto be noted that Harvard has six 
of the morning, before he sought repose | fellowships for Bachelors, all of which 
upon his extemporized couch of skins.” | have an income large enough to support a 
A Procressive GRAMMAR oF THE Eno-| **U¢ent, PAP - wags ar lctnay 
LIsH TonGvE, based on the results of | ™@y be used in this country or in Europe. 
modern Philology. By Prof. William | In reference to the post graduate course of | 
Swinton. New York: Harper & Broth-| study at Harvard, President Eliot signifi- | 
Co. 18t4. For sale by Book and News | cantly says: “*The misfortunes of the 
OLR gh ADT Og oe Oe tt Baas | country since the war of the Rebellion be- | 
, grammar and composition for primary | ei Koes aa eryerny dexvebor : an — 
orades. By William Swinton. New) er education. Over and over again men in 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. For | high public station, have been seen making 
sale by Book and News Co. utter wreck of their careers through their 
The above works take the direction of | own dense ignorance of what it behooved 
the new departure in grammatical text| them toknow. In the prime of life, at the 
books, covering the whole ground of that | consummate instant for action, they were 
movement, There is first a wide-spread | found not only to lack the knowledge they 
feeling that pupils in our schools should | needed, but to have lost all power to ac- 
be taught to write and speak better Eng-| quire or even to comprehend it. For am- 
lish than they'do. Swinton’s Language | bitious young men no exhortation to lay 
Lessons is designed to accomplish this ob-| broad and deep foundations in youth is so 
ject. It gives the correct forms for words, | effective as the spectacle of promising ea- 
sentences, essays, letters, etc. It gives|reers ruined, and great opportunities of 
much practice incorrecting bad forms. It | distinction and usefulness lost, mainly for 
gives the theory of syntax. Pupils thor-| lack of thorough education.” 
oughly trained in this course ought to| In the summer of 1872, the Woman’s 
learn how to use correct English. Anoth-| Education Association of Boston, asked 
er demand of our time has been that our | the corporation of Harvard to hold exam- 
common school grammars should embody | inations for young women on the general 
more of the results of modern Philology. | plan of local examinations held at Oxford, 
A world of wonderful things have been | Cambridge, Lon'on and Edinburgh. This 








| 
| 











unearthed by the diligence of philologists, | was granted. and the first one will be held 


in June next. The faculty prepared a list 
of books to be studied in preparation for 
these examinations, and specimen examin- 
ation papers upon all subjects, in order to 
define as precisely as possible the quality 
and range of the examination. This in- 
formation was embodied in a pamphlet 
which was published by the Woman’s Ed- 
ucation Association, with a circular stating 
fees, lodging, beneficiary fund, ete. ‘If it 
be asked what good can examinations by 
the University do when the University 
does not teach girls, the answer is that 
they can do precisely the same service for 
girl’s schools which college admission ex- 
aminations have done for preparatory 
schools for boys,—they can set a standard 
and prescribe a judicious programme of 
study for several years of life between 
twelve and eighteen. There is now no 
standard for girls’ schools; no means of 
publicly comparing one school with anoth- 
er; no visible goal for pupils or teachers.” 


Bartov’s Risinc Fairu. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 

In the first sentence of this book we find 
the key note to the “rising faith.” ‘The 
author says, ** We are born to interrogate; 
and the test of a man is, what are his 
questions ?” 

There is not one of the 400 pages of this 
work, but that is worth the price of the 
volume. Few writers say so much in so 
few words, and you find yourself in an at- 
mosphere so inspiring and suggestive that 
you read right along after you close the 
book—in spite of yourself. 


The topics treated are such as one comes 
in contact with every day, and the life of 
all who read the “rising faith’ must be 
stronger and purer and larger until the 


mortal “shall not” put “but take on 
immortality.” 
The Popular Science Monthly. Conduet- 


ed by E. L. Youmans. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. March, 1874. The pres- 
ent number contains the following arti- 
cles: 1. The World before the introduc- 
tion of Life——by C. H. Hitchcock; 2. 
Walking, Swimming and Flying,—by E. 
Lewis, Jr.; 3. Replies to the Quarterly 
Reviewers,—by Herbert Spencer; 4. Phy- 
siology of the Passions,—by F. Papillon; 
5. Our Ancestors on the Goose Question ; 
6. Alterations in the Intensity of Diseases; 
—by Alphonse de Candolle; 7. Modern 
Optics and Painting,—by O. N. Rood; 8. 
Electric signalling on English Railroads, 
—by C.E. Pasce ; 9. The Facial Angle,— 
by, R. Dexter; 10. Disposal of the Dead 
—by Sir Henry Thompson; 11. The Fu- 
ture of Alchemy,—by Charles Freebel ; 
12. Professor Louis Agassiz,—by Richard 
Bliss, Jr.; 13. Editor’s Table, ete. 

The second article, on the different me- 
thods of lucomotion, is one that will inte- 
rest most people, we think, inasmuch as 
its full explanation of the mechanics of 
swimming and flying will make clear a 
subject not well understood by the popu- 
lar mind. The first article treats of the 
earlier stages in the formation of our plan- 
et in the light of the development theory. 
‘*Our Ancestors on the Goose Question,” 
is semi-humorous, semi-scientific. The or- 
igin ot the barnacle goose that grew on 
trees or old rotten hulks by the sea shore, 
is explained at the expense of the accuracy 
of the “elastic zoology”’ of ancient times. 
The facial angle of man is compared with 
the different orders of the brute creation, 
and certain general laws deduced relative 
to the ascending scale of intelligence there- 
by indicated. An excellent biographical 
sketch of Agassiz concludes the contribu- 
tions to this number. 
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Lee § Shepard, of Boston, publish “‘ A 
Grammar School Spelling Book,” by B. F. 
Tweed, A. M., Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Charlestown, Mass., in which 
we find the following excellent and practi- 
cal suggestions to teachers : 

+ 1. When a lesson is assigned, the words 
should be distinctly pronounced by the 
teacher, and repeated by the pupils before 
they are required to study the lesson. 

2. Inthe recitation in oral spelling, pu- 
pils should be required to divide the words 
into syllables. 

3. Each lesson should be repeated, by 
carefully writing the words on a slate, or 
on paper. 

4. To teach the correct use of words, let 
sentences be written containing each word 
in the lesson. 

5. Let the pupils form as many deriva- 
tives and compound words as they can 
from the lesson assigned. 

6. It is recommended that the teacher 
frequently vary the exercise, by selecting 
words out of their regular order, which 
illustrate the rules or principles of orthog- 
raphy. 

7. In such words as “subject,” “object,” 
“use,” “abuse,” ete., the teacher should 
discriminate between the noun and the 
verb, giving one or both, according to the 
capacity of the pupils. 

8, It may be objected that the directions 
here given require more time than is allot- 
ed to the spelling exercise. But it is now 
generally admitted that the elements of 
grammar and composition are best taught 
in this way; and if the time usually allot- 
ted to them be added to that of the spell- 
ing exercise, it will be ample. 

Many methods of varying the exercise 
will suggest themselves to the ingenious 
teacher. The sentences containing the 
words of the spelling lesson may be chan- 
ged from the declarative to the interroga- 
tive form, pronouns may be substituted 
for nouns, plurals for singulars and singu- 
lars for plurals, the passive for the active 
torm of verbs, the different modes and ten- 
ses of verbs, etc. These spelling exercises 
should keep pace with the pupil’s attain- 

ments in grammar. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for February con- 
tains several articles of great interest. 
The public will thank Marie Howland for 
stripping off some of the gilding and gloss 
from one ** Napoleon Bonaparte,” who has 
been written up, and down, for years. He 
was a mean, selfish, tyrannical fighter, 
with small ideas of manhood and patriot- 
ism, and it is time that the truth should 
be told about him. In this number George 
MacDonald’s long-promised serial story, 
Malcolm, begins. It is brimful of fine 
Scotch humor. Its characters are skillful- 
ly and clearly drawn, and it promises to be 
one of this charming author’s very best. 

“A Famine in the East,” ought to be 
read in every school in the land. 

The story of ‘“ The Necklace of Pearls,” 
in the January number, by R. li. Stoddard, 
had better have remained untold. 

Roberts Brothers have issued Mr. Alcott’s 
“Records of a School,” that very remark- 
able school which he himself taught in so 
remarkable a way, and also the uniform 
new edition of Margaret Fuller’s works in 
six volumes, both of which were panic- 
struck last fall. Miss Frothingham’s trans- 
lation of Lessing’s great treatise on art, 
with the Laocoon for text, and the new 
novel, “Thorpe Regis,” by the author of 
those charming stories, “Unawares,” and 
“The Rose Garden,’’ whose name is now 
announced as Miss Frances M. Peard, are 
tobe added to their valuable list of new 
books. 

A good suggestion is made by a corres- 





pondent of the Publishers’ Weekly that the 
Harpers would gratify the public and it | 
would be sure of a large sale it they would | 
publish Nast’s political and hymorous | 
drawings, in folio or quarto, as those of 

the English caricaturists have been. And 

the “Easy Chair,” that has so long charm- 

ed a multitude of readers, ought to be 

brought out in book shape, and would be 

sure to pay. 





Every Saturday now includes the River- 
side Bulletin? as a chatty literary depart- 
ment. The Bulletin man says that under 
the present epidemic he couldn’t resist try- 
ing how it felt to be “merged.” ‘The Lon- 
don Spectator says of the remarkable seri- 
al just begun in Every Saturday, “Far 
from the Maddening Crowd,” that “if it is 
not written by George Eliot, then there is 
a new light among novelists.” Otheritems 
of local interest are now added to the ta- 
ble of contents in Every Saturday, and it 
is sure to draw to itself an intelligent con- 
stituency among the lovers of choice lite- 
rature all over the land. 

Scribner’s Magazine and St. Nicholas, 
both contain more and better matter for 
school children to read than any series of 
School Readers we know of. Old folks, 
too, will want to read both these mag- 
azines. 





Books Received. 





Harper & Brothers, New York, send us, 
through the St. Louis Book and News Co., 
the following new books: 


AmonG Our SatLors. By J. Grey 
Jewell, M. D., late United States ‘Gime, 
Singapore. Withan Appendix contain- 
ing Extracts from the Laws and Consu- 
lar Regulations Governing the United 
States Merchant Service. Cloth, $1 50. 

Tue Paristans. A novel. By Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, Author of ‘* The 
Coming Race,” **Kenelm Chillingly,” 
“A Strange Story,” ‘The Caxtons,” 
“My Novel,” &c. Withillustrations by 
Sydney Hall. Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00. 

BaRNEs’s NOTES ON THE 
Notes, Explanatory and 
on the Epistle to the 
By Albert Barnes. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised 

Edition of Barnes’s Notes on the New 

Testament are now ready : 

THE GosPELs, 2 vols.—AcTs.—ROMANS. 
—l. Corintuians.—IL. CorrtntHians 
AND GALATIANS.—EPHESIANS, 
IPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWsS. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS.  Publicans 
and Sinners; or, Lucius Davoren. 
Anovel. By Miss Braddon, Author of 
“Strangers and Pilgrims,” ‘** Eleanor’s 
Victory,” ‘“ Birds of Prey,” &c. Paper, 
75 cents. 


HEBREWS. 
Practical, 
Hebrews, 

Revised Edition. 





Special Notices. 


Go West Through St. Louis. 

To all who are seeking new homes in or 
are about to take a trip to Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Oregon or California, we recommend a 
cheap, safe, quick and direct route by way 
of St. Louis, over the Missouri Pacific 
Torough Line. It is equipped with fine 
Day Coaches, Buck’s Reclining Chair 
Cars, Pullman’s Palace Sleepers, the fam- 
ous Miller Safety Platform, and the eele- 
brated Westinghouse Air-Brake, and runs 
its trains from St. Louis to principal points | 
in the West. without change. We believe | 
that the Missouri Pacific Through Line 
has the best track of any road west of the 
Mississippi river, and with its superior 
equipment and unrivalled comforts for 
passengers, has become the great popular | 
thoroughfare between the East and West. | 
Trains from the North, South and East | 
connect at St. Louis with trains of the 








Puu- | 





Missouri Pacific. The Texas connection 


of this road is now completed, and passen- 
gers are offered a first-class all-rail route 
from St. Louis to Texas, either over the 
Missouri,Kansas & Texas Railroad,via Se- 
dalia, or over the Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
road, via Vinita. For maps, time-table, 
information as to rates, routes, ete., ad- 
dress E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. Questions will be 
cheerfully and promptly answered. 





ATTENTION is requested to that old and 
reliable Institution Jones Commercial and 
Telegraph College, St. Louis, Missouri. It 
is not too much to say that thousands of 
the successful business menand merchants 
of St. Louis and the West are graduates 
of it. It isa full course business college, 
where students are in the shortest possi- 
ble time practically qualified for business 
pursuits. Why should not the young men 
from the country prepare for a successful 
business career when a little time and 
money will accomplish the end? See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


Kansas Paciric Rattway.—This favo- 
rite line extends from Kansas City and 


Leavenworth through the fertile State of 


Kansas to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. 
Rare opportunities are offered to the pub- 
lic for homes in a section of country un- 
surpassed for productiveness and health- 
fulness, 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located 
along its line, and the general educational 
facilities are unequaled. The reputation 
of Kansas is unsurpassed as an agricultu- 
ral State. By referring to the United States 
agricultural reports, it will be seen that 
Kansas had a greater average yield to the 
acre of the cereals than any other State, 
and at the great fruit fairs held at Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Boston and Albany, 
Kansas took the first premiums for the 
finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
landseape is presented ; and the delightful 
air of Colorado, and the celebrated warm 
and hot soda springs near Denver, give re- 
newed life to the weary and restore health 
to the sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, and if you 
want a good home settle along its line. 


COMMENDABLE. 

In these days of Railroad monopolies it 
is so seldom we see anything really gener- 
ous on the part of Railroads that we can 
not pass unnoticed the liberal policy 
adopted by the management of the “Old 
Reliable’? Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. 

This Company has recently placed on 
sale at all Stations on its line, excursion 
or round trip tickets to any other Station 
on the line, at twenty per cent. discount 
from regular rates. 

This liberality on the part of the new 
management cannot fail to make the “Old 
Reliable” still more popnlar with the 
traveling public. 

The large increase in through travel 
over this ‘‘Favorite Route” during the 
past year is truly encouraging, and is due 
perhaps to the fact that the road is so well 
equipped and so well managed; having 
been the first road in the State, and we 
might almost say in the West, to adopt 
the Miller Patent Platform and Westing- 
house Patent Brakes, and many other 
valuable inventions, conducive to the safe- 
ty and comfort of its patrons; and being 
the “short line” between the East and 
West, enables through passengers to make 
much quicker time than by circuitous 
routes. 

The “Old Reliable” already enjoys an 
enviable reputation as being the Great 
Through Passenger Route between the 


East and West; and with its generous and 


careful management we predict for it still 
greater popularity. 





CHAFFER’S WRITING SPELLER—is the 
best thing ever used for teaching spelling. 
It is a nice and conveniently arranged 
blank book, in which children can write 
their spelling lessons, instead of spelling 
them orally, and will contain 1,280 words 
Sold by W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y., for 
50 cents per dozen, postpaid. A liberal 
discount on orders of 500 or 1,000. Speci. 
men copy sent free on receipt of two three- 
cent stamps ; 2 copies 10c, 3 copies 15c, 6 
copies 25c. Send money with order to W. 
G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


Puiants By Maru.—Storrs, Harrison & 
Co,, of Painesville, Ohio, make a specialty 
of forwarding plants by mail from their ex- 
tensive greenhouses, and their large trade 
in this line, extending from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, evinces their thorough and satisfac- 
tory manner of doing business. They 
send a beautiful catalogue of 60 pages free. 


The Public Endorse It. 


The efforts of the managers of the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern Short Line 
to meet the requirements of the traveling 
public have resulted in a large increase in 
through passenger business, which has 
kept up admirably, notwithstanding the 
dull times, mainly attributable to the ex- 
tensive improvements made in the last two 
years, costing over two millions of dollars. 
The Company is now running five of those 
magnificent day coaches,fitted with Buck’s 
reclining and adjustable chairs, and dress- 
ing rooms with every desirable toilet con- 
venionee, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 
Ten more of these superb coaches, to sup- 
plant the ordinary cars, are in course of 
construction, each of which will be finer 
than the preceding ones. Great attention 
is given to safety, the coaches being pro- 
vided with Blackstone’s platform and 
couples, to prevent telescoping and oscil- 
lation. Watchmen patrol the line day and 
night, before and after the passage of each 
train, to see that everything is in good or- 
der. This system of watchmen gives this 
road extraordinary exemption from acci- 
dents, and especially from the fact that the 
impaired iron has been replaced this sea- 
son by the best quality of new steel rails, 
Jaid on broad, new ties. This road con- 
tinues to run six fast express trains, two 
more than any other road between the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Any 
ticket agent selling through tickets to the 
East, North or South, sells tickets over 
this excellent road. For map, circulars 
and time tables, address P. B. Groat, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

For Fine Boots aNnp SHOES or to have 
them made to measure, go direct to the 
retail department of Brolaski & Co.’s Shoe 
Factory, No. 414 Market st., up one short 
flight of steps. Boots footed, and all kinds 
of repairing done. 














MERIT HAS ITs Rewarp.—The Arion 
Piano and Estey Organ triumphant at the 
St. Louis Fair. The Arion is awarded 
first premium, consisting of Diploma and 
$50 cash as the best organ now made. 
The Estey is awarded the first premium— 
Diploma and $75 cash as the best organ 
for church and parlor use. A full stock 
of these celebrated instruments always 
on hand at the wholesale agents’ ware- 
room of JosePH Mitts & Co., Successors 
to Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, at jowest prices. 

Dec, 3m. 


Wantep.—Picture agents everywhere— 
13,500 retailed by one. Write tney & 








Co., Norwich, Conn. 
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Musicat—Arion P1anos.—The best is 
the cheapest.”” The Arion Pianos, for full- 
ness, clearness and purity of. tone and 
thoroughness of workmanship, are une- 
qualed, : 

The majority of the leading artists 
throughout the world prefer them for their 
own use, and concede to them the highest 
degree of excellence. 

yey” Call and examine for yourselves. 

Vietz & MILLs, 
214 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

Also agents for the Parlor Gem Pianos 
and the Estey Cottage Organ. 

$60 buys a good Estey Organ. 

$120 buys a fine Estey Organ. 

$160 buys a fine five-stop Estey Organ. 

$185 buys a fine parlor Estey Organ. 

$200 buys a fine Estey Church Organ, 
$260 buys a splendid Estey Church Or- 


n. 
$500 buys asuperb Estey Organ, two 
anks. 

$900 buys the best Organ made—‘The 


bs f “i 
° men are employed in making Estey 
rgans. 

Estey Organs are made per month. 
Write for circular to Viele & Mills, 
neral agents, 214 North Fifth Street, St. 

Louis, Mo., and mention the HERALp. 





BrEECH-LOADING SHOT GuNns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250 ; English Granger and Muzzle loaders 
$15 to $150; Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, 
$6; full nickeled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 


It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, remove all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 


mam 


PAIN KILLER, 


ALLEN’S 


Lung Balsam, 


And why they should always be kept near 
at hand. 


lst. Patin KILLER is the most certain Cholera 
cure that medical science has produced. 
2d. ALLEN’s LunG Batsam is a cure for Coughs 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all diseases 
of the ape! Organs. 
8d. Patn Kivver will cure Cramps or Pains in 
« any partof the system. A single dose usu- 
ally effects a cure. 
4th. ALLEN’s LuNe BALSAM will cure that terri- 
rible disease, Consumption, when all other 
remedies fail. F 
Pain KILLER has proved a sovereign reme- 
dy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it 
has cured the most obstinate cases. 
PAN KILLER as a liniment is unequaled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, 
Cuts, Sprains, 
8th. ALLEN’s LUNG BaALsamM—Mothers should 
keep it on hand in case of Croup. 
9th. Pain KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia after years’ standing- 
10th. ALLEN’s LuNG BALsam has been before the 
ublica period of ten years, and in that time 
as become known throughout this and large 
sections of foreign countries. 
many rivals but no equals. 
lith. Pain KILLER is a purely vegetable prepar- 
ation, safe to keep and to use in every fam- 
ily. The simplicity attending its use, to- 
gether with the great variety of diseases that 
may be entirely eradicated by it, and the 
eat amount of pain and suffering that can 
ve alleviated through its use, makes it im- 
perative upon every person to vw them- 
selves with this valuable remedy, and to 
keep it near at hand. 
12th ALLEN’s Lune Batsawm is largely endorsed 
by Physicians, “+ +7 Ministers, Pub- 
lic Speakers and the Press—all of whom 
speak of it in the highest terms, and recom- 
— its use in all cases of Coughs and 


‘olds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two val- 
uable remedies at hand with them, to use them 
in time of need. Many an hour of suffering and 
many a physician’s bill will be saved. 

Directions a each bottle. 

J.N. HARRIS, Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale by all Dru ts and Medical Dealers. 

For sale by Richa: n & Co., St. Louis; J.D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R. A. Robinson & Co., Lou- 
isville,; G. W. Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J. 
Hart & Co, New Orleans; G. W. George, Gal- 
ve . 








Sth. 


7th. 


It has found a 
























A prominent New York ph 
lained to Dundas Dick abo 
il Capsules, statin 
miraculously, but that a patient, 
them for some time without effect 
formed that several imitations v 
sold, he inguired and found that hi 
ing capsules sold in bo 
N S$ DICK & CO’S. 
What happened to this n 
happened to others, and Dundas Die 
e this method of protecting physicia' 
ists and themselves, and preventing Oi! 
lwood from coming into disrepute. 
PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Ca) 
will continue to do so, for they cont 
pure oil in the best and cheapestform. > 
DUNDAS DICK & CO., use more Oil o 
dalwood in the manufacture of their Capé 
than all the Wholesale and Retail Druggists a 
perfumers in the United States combed, & 
this is sote n why the pure oil is sold cheap 
er in theig-@iipeules than in any other ferm. . « 
OIL ‘ DALWOOD is fast superseditig 
every other free. sixty Capsules only being 

























required to a safe and certain cure in six 
or eight days m no other medicine can th 
result be -- &, 

DICKS Soft Cépeules solve the problem long 





considered by maay*eminent physicians, of how 
to avoid the nausea and disgust experienced in 
swallowing, which are well known to detract 

om, if not destroy, the good effects of many 
valuable wen ome! 

Soft Caps are put & 
boxes, thirty in a oan 
prescribed by Physicians. 

These were the only Capsules admitted in the 
last Paris Exposition. t 
von for circular to 35 Wooster Street New 

York. . 
SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES.> 
General Agency, 110 Reade. Street, New York 


~ PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


For all having spare time. Something new and 
fast selling. No fancy article, but a necessity 








in tin-foil and neat 
are the only capsules 





to all classes of people, actually saving money to | 


buyers. Business honorable, pleasant, no risks, 
home or abroad, or or evening, and extremely 
profitable. You will miss your best chance if 
you fail to write for full particulars and valuable 


samples to F. A. Hutchinson & Co.,St.Louis,Mo. | 





Photographs. 


ERSONS wishing beautiful 


selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis | 


than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades; at No. 9 South 


Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near | 
Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- | 


the Southern Hotel. 
anteed or no charge. 


EACHERS wanted for all de vartments and 
for mutual introductions. Address the Amr. 
School Union, 737 Broadway, N. Y 








BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ralrva 
LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 
Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven 
Interest. 221-2 percent. 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 


er cent. 
educ- 


short and mild winters; early planting, and no | 


wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

For circular and general information, ad- 
A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


The Best North and South Line | 
IN IOW A. 


ress 





Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- | 


sota Railway. 
wo poner trains each way daily except 
Sun i connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlin: 
lington. 
Chi 
"Sti 
cago 
Rapids— 
mak 


Going north, 8:15 a. m. 7:20 p. m 
0, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
:- north ,11:35 a.m.11:25 p.m. 
Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
ing north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
ing the best route through lowa from Chi- 


cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin, | 


St. Paul, and all parts of Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information given by Agents of the C. R. 
1.&P.R’y, C.&N. W.R’y, C., B. & Q. R’y. 
W.W. WALKER, WM: GREENE 

Gen’] Sup’t. 


Gen’! Manager. 
C. J. Ives, Gen’) 





. and Ticket Ag’ t, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ee 
| 


ictures of them- | 


gton and Quincy Railway at Bur- | 





A NEw 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


The Art of Teaching School 
— a 
J. R. SYPHER, 
ONE VOLUME, 16mo, Cloth, 327 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 
—™ methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
ould havea copy. None can afford to be with- 
it. Sent-by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
ted States, on receipt of retail price, $1 50. 
breaches— 
Establish Schools. How to O 







Ho® to nize 
tSdRools. How to Teach Schools. What to 
-Teagh, and the Best Way of Doing it. 


¥ CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I—Education. 
- Ii—Discipline. 

**  I1I—School Authoiities. 

pe 1V—Organization. 
“« ‘ V—Management. 

| I—Methods of Instruction—(Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 

* Letter Method, Word Method,etc). 

Vil—Methods of instruction — ‘Con- 
tinued. (Deading, Declamation 
and Composition) . 

VilI—Methods of Instruction—Contin; 
ued. (Arithmetic). 
IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography). 
os X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. oten y and Geology). 
XI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Grammar). 

XII—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Ansatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry) . 

XI1I—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship,Drawing,and 

| Music) . 

‘© XIV—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (History). 

XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

‘© XViI—Higher Education. 

** XViU—Government. 

*“« XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale of 

—Too many books on one subject, 





| “ 


& 


“ 


| etc., etc. 

Address: 
| The Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 





915 North Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo 
| — 


Agents Wanted 


| For the newest, best and fastest selling book out! 


| OCEAN’S STORY, 
| By F. B. Goodrich, (son of ‘‘Peter Parley’’). 


| Remarkable voyages, shipwrecks, adventures, 
explorations, piracies, mutinies, naval combats, 
| and the history of all kinds of naval progress. 
| The romance of ‘Old Ocean’’ and 1,000 things of 
|} interestand value. Over 200 illustrations and 
| very low priced. Send for circular and most lib- 
| eral terms to agents, to 

VALLEY PUBLISHING CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 





The completion of the 
GREAT IRON BRIDGE 
OVER THE 
MISSOURI RIVER AT BOONVILLE 


Envbles this popular line to offer still better fa- 
cilities for the business between the Northeast 
and the great Southwest. 


Two Daily Trains 
| Will berun between Hannibal and points in the 
Great Neosho Valley, in direct connection with 


all lines. Also two Nace trains between St. 
Louis and points in Southern Kansas. 


For the Texas Trade 


| New and better facilities are offered. The rates 
have been greatly uced and arrrngements 
| have been made whereby through 


PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS 
Arerun from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and 
St. Louis to Galveston without change, passing 
through the finest portion of Southwest Mis- 
souri, Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation and 
| the most desirable portion of Texas. 


' 
| 





} 
| 
| 





Any one contemplating a trip to Southern Kan- 
| sas, the Indian Nation or Texas, should address 


THOMAS DORWIN, 


General Passenger Agent, Sedalia, Mo., fora 
correct Map, with time tables, rates of fare, &. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 


From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
Frem CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 


Is VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY! 


In Going North, Northwest or West, 
You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
This is the Pioneer Route to and from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Fall information in regard to this 
Route will be cheerfull rnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. 

W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Sup’t. 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. tMonday 
$Dai ted. ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 

aily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, corner Randolph and LaSalle sts., 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE 8TS. 
Depart. Arrive. 

wgecceeee e035 & mM 8:15 p Mm 

-» Via Clinton}10 




















Pacific Express 


Dubuque Ex 45 p m He am 
Omaha Night Mail Werte 0:45pm 46:30 am 
Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 


St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m 8:45 a m 
FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood Passenger *7:30am *9:15 am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *%3:35 pm 
vesepertons Dub’ge Pass *9:15 pm 6:15 a m 









Elmhurst Passenger. .....*12:00 m *1:45 p m 
Rockford and Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger. ...... *5:30 pm *8:15 am 

and 7:00 p m 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10p m *6:50 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV .—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 p m 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger......*11:45 am *1:55 p m 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 p m_ §3:40 p m 
Milwaukee Night Express 11:00 pm 5:00 am 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Wells and Kinzie 
Kenosha Passenger....... *4:10 pm *9:00 am 
Waukegan Passenger..... *5:30 pm *8:25 am 
Highland Park Passenger *6:20 pm *7:30 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Green Bay Express....... *9:40 am *7:00 pm 
Madison and Elroy Ex... *9:40 am 7:00 pm 
St. Paul Express..........¢10:00 p m 17:15 a m 
Marquette Express *9:40 pm 6:45 am 
Woodstock Accom... . *3:30 p m *10:25 a m 
Janesville Passenger *4:45p m *4:00 pm 
Barrington eo ... "6:25 pm *7:45 a m 

W.H. STENNETT, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


The Great Through Passenger Route 
—TO— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC 
COAST, 


I8 VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 
HANNIBAL & Sr. JOSEPH 


SHort Line Via Quincy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
Mississippi at Quincy and the Missouri at 
Kansas City, on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


Quincy TO Sr. JoserH, Kansas City, 
DENVER, NEBRaSKA CITY, AND 
OmaAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from 
the East connect with the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
—_ by way of 2 ng & 

sure your tickets read by this old reliable 
For sale by all ticket offices. 
For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice 
of route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or 
St. Joseph and Omaha. 

All connections via Quincy are direct and per- 
fect. L. W. TOWNE 


line. 


Gen’ Superintendent. 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
Boxes % cents. 8. 





ders. 
cents. 





— - 
12 Platt Street, New York. 
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Great Reduction in Prices 


CALL UPON US, 


AT 


OUR NEW QUARTERS 


315 AND 317 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 





OR 


ADDRESS 


WESTERN PUB. & SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS. 


915 and 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mlo. 

















IMPORTANT 


School Boards, 







plating the issue of 


o> 


FOR 


BUILDINC PURPOSES 


are invited to correspond with the undersigned. 
Having special facilities for the 


Negotiation and Sale of This 
Class of Securities, 


Ican promise as large and Speedy Returns as 
can be offered by any one. Advice and inform- 
ation furuished regarding the preparation of 
Bonds. 


Lithographed or Engraved Bonds 


Furnished on Short Notice. 


Correspondence is also solicited from parties 
having 


Funds to Invest 


FIRST CLASS SECURITIES. 


Address, 
A. B. CLOSE, 
Corner of Kansas avenue and Sixth st., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


NEOSHO VALLEY 
LANDS 


KANSAS. 
ON LONG TIME AND LOW PRICES. 
$2 to $10 per acre. 


TEN YEARS CREDIT. 


x F Interest 7 per cent. 
20 per cent .-e3 


Discount for all cash 


CARS NOW RUNNING 784 MILES. 


1,000,000 


Acres for Sale 
BY THE 


Missouri, Ransas 
and Texas 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Extra Farming Lands, 
Splendid Fruit Farms, 
Fine Stock Farms. 


For further information, address 


ISAAC T. COODNOW, 


Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 











St. Louis Law School. 


LA DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. va 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. 
| Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
| partment. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

| Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
| Cireuit Court. 

Hon John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 


President and 





Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, 
Cireuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

— M. Stewart, A. M., 


late Judge St. Louis 


Dean of Law Fac- 


p ee annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 


TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $30, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance, toS. A. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For partic ulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 





303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Every Lady of Taste Needs the Domestic 
Embossing 
and 


Fluting Machine. 

A Skirt, Apron, or Sacque, beautifully Em- 
broidered an¢ ty Fluted in Jifteen minutes. 

For Children’s Clothing, Collars nnd Cuffs it 
is invaluable. 

Pillow Shams, Napkins, Toilet Mats, Tidies, 
Pillow-cases, and other ‘‘knick-knacks’’ on | 
which Embroidery is so highly prized, is suc- 
cessfull ies by this machine. 

Jas. iw hite, 177 Chestnut st., 
N. J., sole caine. 
on application with stam 
and female agents wante 


Newark, 
Descriptive circulars 
Price $5 30. Male 





IMPLES, TiN 

Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 
By mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
street, New York. 





AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt | Mens of Penmanship, mailed 








THE 
S‘. VE MONEY by purchasing the 
ARION K) best Piano-Forte. Do not ~ 
oe what make to get until 
d for our Illustrated Cireu as 


whieh, AR a0 free. The 
PIANO o8 Fran. ial 


contahn a atent 
IS THE /ments that make it more 


[BEST ! 


urable 
than any Piano in the market. 
Write for circular. 
All are Fully Warranted. 





THE 


ESTEY COTTAGE 


ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW AND BEAUTI- 
ful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana stops 
—not to be found in any other organ. See new 
style cases, and hear their rich, pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any oth- 
ers. Neurly 50,000 now in use; 5,000 made 
yearly. A l warranted. Prices $60 to $700. 
Circulars mailed on application. When wri- 
ing, please state in what paper you saw this) 
advertisement. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the owes cash prices. 
JOS.MILLS & C saga Fg ents, 
214 N. Fifth ap ou1s, Mo. 























EsTABLHSED 33 YEARS. 


Jones’ Commercial and Telegraph 


COLLEGE, 


Fifth and Olive sts., 
Cireulars (German and En egih) and they 8 


mn da; 
and night. No vacation. 7 
$20 for a full course of relcares ee 
A when phen pinto ess course. 


JOHNSO Princi 
JONATHAN SONES, So Paeient: — 
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ONIALS OF . 


WATERS’ PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


HE Concerto Par- 


fall organ. We regard 
Lon ORGAN is some- WA’ R ORGAN his asa valuable addi- | 
thing entirely new; it is 
& beauti in 





ion to the Reed Organ. | 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


| The Highest Authority in Great Britain, as Well as in the United States. 


ful orna- ~—Rural New Yorker. 
ment, possessesa sweet — 
and powerfal tone, isa THE NEW PARLOR Or- | 























AN, ‘* Waters’ Con- 


vention and holds a high erto,’’ has some points | 
lace in public favor.— chich we shall note) 
. ¥. Evening Post. nore fully by and by. | 


ts name implies its dis- 





Tne Waters’ Con- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGAN. 
—Weare glad to chroni- 
cleany new thing orany 
improvement on an olds 
one, that tends to popu- 
larize music by render 
ing its study either ea- 
sier or more attractive 
Lately our attention ha: 


ut being impressed 
“with the richness and 


_ Christian at Work. 
al, ru 0 


"ARLOR ORGAN’’ pos- 
esses a beautiful and 


bee ed veculiarly soft tone. The | 
n called toa new pat- = Broadway, N. Y., will amaneael stop is, with- 
ented stop added to the@ispate of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS ¢/ first , . ee 

Waters Re n,elass makers, including WATERS’, at ex- iq ye oo et 


Orga laced i = 
called the Concerto sto) tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 5 cpa late y ian 


—it is so voiced as t: balance in small month] ymenis. 
have a tone like a full, Octave first-class PIANOS, « all modern im- 
rich alto voice; it is es- provements, for $276 cash. Organs $55, $75 
pecially ‘‘human’’ in it UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100 ; 4-STOP 
tone. It is powerful a: $110; 8-STOP, $125 rds. ILLUSTRATED 
well as sweet, and when CATALOGUES MAILED for 
> — 3 we wees a os soiten bate ao Sa 
oubt whether we likedance jelies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS W. ° —[N 
it best in solo or with its - 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—[New York Am. Trade Journal. 
WatTERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are unequalled for beauty and tone.—[ The Graphic, N. Y. 


For catalogues, address 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


voiced, from which the 
* effect is most charming, 
ind its imitation of the 
Tuman voice is superb 


ANTED. 








SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 


LOCK STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


PRICE SG6o. 





BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 
EAVE SHEN THE HOME. 
You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 


; JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
sa@rSPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.-@a 





inguishing feature; but | 
me cannot hear it with- | 


lelicacy of its tone.—| 


‘““WATERS’C ONCERTO | 


ew 7 -ct of reeds, peculiarly | 


one stamp. A large dis- ior sweetness of tone | 
's, Temper- and orchestral effects it | 
Bs 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


Liberal Discounts for Cash. 


Scholars. 


Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, George P. Marsh, 
Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, Pres’ts Woolsey, Wayland, 
Hopkins, Nott, Walker, Anderson, and the best American and European 


**Seventy years passed before JOHNSON was 
| followed by Webster, an American writer, who 
faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
full appreciation of its requirements, leading to 
| better practical results. 

‘*As to the Spelling-book, the astonishing 
statement is made that twenty-four millions of it 
were sold up to 1847, [now increased to fifty 
| millions], the consequence of this comparative 
| monopoly of orthography and orthoepy being 
the present almvust mechanical uniformity of 
| American spelling and pronunciation. 

** His laborious Comparison of Twenty lan- 
| guages, though never published, bore fruit in 
his own mind, and his training placed him both 
| in knowledge and i far in advance of 
| Johnson as a philologist. Webster’s American 
| Dictionary of the English Language was pub- 
| lished in 18.8, and of course appeured at once in 
| England, where successive re-editing has as yet 
| kept it in the highest place as a practical diction- 
ary. 
| ** The acceptance of an American Dictionary 
in Engiand has itself had immense effect in keep- 
ing up the community of speech, to break which 
| would be a grievous harm, nut to English-speuk- | 
| ing nations alone, butto mankind. The result | 
| of this hus been that the common dictionary 
must suit both sides of the Atlantic. | 
| ** Every dictionary compiler, by the mere fact | 
| of his eelection and treatment of words, is able 
| tv exalt sume und degrade others, thus gaining a 
| practical influence over the language he deals 
| with. Fully conscious of this influence, Web- 
| ster used it with intent in his dictionary. Thus 
|} it was his decision as a zealous purist that 
brought in the revived older spelling, traveler, 
worshiped, etc., and substituted the Eatin favor, 
honor, for the English favour, honour, ete , 
while, for the sake vf uniformity, the old but 
unusual forms center, niter, are given prece- 
dence over centre, nitre, etc. These peculiari- 
ties, accepted by the American public, often en- 
able the reader to distinguish at a glance an 
\merican from an Engli-h book. 
** The good average business-like character of 








Webster’s Dictionary, both in style and manner 


| made itas distinctly suited as Johnson’s was | 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited | 


by other hands. Professor Goodrich’s edition 


Webster’s National 


| 1040 Pages octavo, tu. engravings. Price $5. 


‘*The work is reall 
| the thing for the milli n.’’—[ American Educational Monthly. 
| 


| RECENT TESTIMONY FROM AN INTELLIGENT AND MOST IMPARTIAL SOURCE. 
From the “London Quarterly Review,” October, 1873. 

In an elaborate article of eighteen closely printed pages, upon “English Dictiona- 

| ries,” it reviews the present condition of English reaps wh an 

| leading Lexicons of the language. Space only permits the foll 


speaks of the 
owing extracts : 


of 1847 is not much more than enlarged and 
amended, but other revisions since have so much 
a Abd of plan as to be described as distinct 
works. 


** The American revised Webster’s Dictionary 
of 1364, published in America and England, is 
of an altogether higher order than these last {the 
London Imperial and Student’s). It bears on its 
title e the names of Drs. Goodrich and Por- 
ter, but inasmuch as its especial improvement is 
in the etymological department, the care of 
which was committed to Dr. Muhn of Berlin, we 

refer to describe it in short as the Webster- 

ahn page ons & —_ | other literary men, 
among them Professors Whitney and Dana, aid- 
in the task of compilation and revision. On 
consideration, itseemes that the editors and con- 
tributors have gone fur toward improving W eb- 
ster to the utmost that he will bear improve- 
ment. The vocabulary has become almost com- 
plete as regards usual words, while the defini- 
tions keep throughout to Webster’s simple care- 
ful style, and the derivations are assigned with 
the aid of good modern authorities. 


‘* On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary 
as it stands, is most yospormle, and certainly 
the best practical English dictionary extant. 


‘* Dr. J. E. Worcester’s first publications in 
dictionary work were abridgments of Johnson 
and Webster, and he afterwards brought out 
dictionaries in-his own awme, from that of 1830 
to his completest work, which appeared in 1360. 
He considered these later works as entirely in- 
dependent of Webster’s, yet on internal evi- 
dence of similarity of method, and frequent 
close correspondence of the definitions and au- 
thorities chosen, it seems to us that he underra- 
ted his debt to his predecessor, guideand model. 
A critic happening to open the volume without 
knowing anything of its suthorship, would be 
apt to suppose that he had before him one ot the 
series of revised and enlarged Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries. Looking at it from a practical point 
of view, it may be sufficient to define it as a vast, 
industrious, and careful work, superior to the 
‘imperial Dictionary ,’ but inferior im most points 
to the Webster-Mahn. 


ALSO 


Pictorial Dictionary, 


a gem of a Dictiona: Jast 
Published by 4 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sold by all booksellers. Webster’s Schovl Dictionaries, published by Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 


| lor & Co., New York. 


—s 





Established 1868. 


ide Sixth Year. 


TEACHERS, EDUCATORS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


SEND FOR 














ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 
for young ladies. The seminary is udvan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


Ample and Beautiful Grounds, 


The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enfo , the 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous — to Moral Culture, and 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy of patronage. 
The object is tomnake the scminary.a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 
Academic year begins in September and closes 
the school 


will meet necessary for 
year. For further particulars refer 
. B. T. BLE ,_AM., 


720 B. st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


: LAST AND BES’ 
TAKES ON SIGHT, combination for 
Canvassers, Agents and Salesmen! Henry Warp 
BEECHER'Ss fumily newspaper gives every sub- 
scriber a pair of the largest and finest OLEO- 
GRAPHS—two most attractive subjects, that 
**take’’ on sighti—painted Ly Mrs. Anderson, as 


and ‘‘Fast Asleep.’’ Agents have immense success! 
call it the ‘‘best business ever offered canvas- 
sers.’’ We furnish the lightest and handsomest 
outfit, and pay very high cummissions. Each 
subscriber receives WITHOUT DELAY two beauti- 
ful pictures, which are ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. 
family ~ s, being so popular that of its class 
it has the largest circulation in the world! Em- 
ploys the best literary talent. Edward Eggle- 
ston’s serial story. Back chapters can be sup- 
plied to each subseriber. Mrs.Stowe’s long ex- 
pected sequel to ‘‘ My Wife and I’’ began in the 
new yee Any one wishing a 

| good ry or an independent busi- 
ness, should send for circulars and 
termsto J. B. FORD & CO., New 
eer Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati or San Fran- 

isco. 


gents 
wanted 





WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
8ST. LOUIS. 


N. B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for 
street. | 


A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market 





The paper itself stands peerless among | 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL, 


An Educational Monthly Published at Cincinnati. 








contrasts and companions for her ‘* Wide Awake’? | 


It ee common sense methods of instruction and school management. 
It furnishes material for the daily work of the school-room, and meets the wants of the pri- 
mary and district school teacher. 
Its editorials and contributions on the leading educational questions of the day are fearless, 
thorough-going and practical. 
It is in advance of all its cotemporaries in educational statistics and news items. 


The following testimonials, selected from many, will convey a slight idea of the national power 
of the Normal; 


ARKANSAS—Hon, W. A. Stuart, ex-Superintendent 6th District, writes: 
tainly one of the best that comes to Arkansas.’’ 

ALABAMA—Hon. Joseph H. Speed, State superintendent of Public Instruction, writes us of the 
Normal: ‘‘ It is alwaysa welcome visitor. I find it an ably conducted periodical. It is eminently 
useful to the educational profession.’’ 

KewtTucky—Professor J. H. Gray, the able and original Superintendent of the Owensboro Pub- 
lic Schools, says the January and February numbers of the Normal were worth more than his sub- 
scription. 

le cis1ana—‘*‘ Your National Normal has always been a welcome visitor, and its useful, at times 
bold, progressive suggestions, have been read with avidity and manifest profit by teachers visiting 

| this office.’’—Hon. Robert M. Lusher, State Superintendent of ublic Education. 

Missouri—‘‘The NaTionNaL NorMAt is a thoroughly live journal, and decidedly practical.— 
[American Journal of Education. 

[We furnish the American Journal of Education, and NoRMAL at $2 25 per annum). 


| Terms, $1 50 Per Year. Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
Clubs of Five or more, $1 25 each, 


GEORGE E. STEVENS & Co., Publishers, 
| 39 W. Feurth Street, Cincinnati,. 


** Your journal is cer- 


| Address 





J. 


